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THOMAS BURROW’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
SANSKRIT STUDIES* 


H. S. Ananthanarayana 
Osmania University 


Professor Thomas Burrow, who died on June 8, 1986 at the 
age of 76, was Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford from 1944 to 1976 and a distinguished international authority 
on the Dravidian languages of India. He was born on June 29, 
1909 in the village of Leck in North Lancashire. He received his 
early education at Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, from which he won scholarships to Christ’s College, 
Camridge, in 1927. At Cambridge he graduated in Classics, having 
specialised in Comparative Philology, which in itself created a taste 
for Sanskrit studies. He subsequently read for the Oriental languages 
{notably Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrits). Then followed three years of 
research, one at the School of Oriental Studies in London, after 
which he returned to Cambridge. In 1935 he was awarded his 
Doctorate at Cambridge for a thesis on the language of the Kharosthi 
documents discovered in Central Asia by Sir Aurel Stein earlier in the 
century. From 1935 to 1937 he was a research Fellow at Christ’s 
College and from 1937 to 1944 he was Assistant Keeper in the 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts at the 
British Museum. There he took up the study of Dravidian languages 
with which few Sanskritists have been acquainted. In 1944 he was 
appointed Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford and Keeper of the 
Indian Institute, a post which carried with it a Fellowship at Balliol. 
He retired from Professorship in 1976 but continued to hold Emeritus 
Fellowship of Balliol College, Oxford, until his death. 

Burrow. was well known for his extensive work in Sanskrit and 
Comparative Dravidian linguistics. His Publications, indicative of a 


* Thomas Burrow Memorial Lecture, XV _ All India Conference of 
Dravidian Linguists 1987. 
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wide spectrum of philological interests, include The Language of the 
Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan (Cambridge, 1937) and 
a Translation of the same documents (London, 1940). In his writings 
Burrow contributed very significantly towards the understanding of 
formal and etymological aspects of Sanskrit, exemplified by The 
Sanskrit Language (London, 1945, Revised edition, 1973) and The 
Problem of Shwa in Sanskrit (Oxford, 1979). However, it is above 
all as a Dravidologist that Burrow will be remembered. Collected 
Papers on Dravidian Linguistics (Annamalainagar, 1968)° roprints 
much important work in which Burrow identified Dravidian loan 
words in Sanskrit and discussed Dravidian Comparative grammar. 
This pioneering work was complemented by the books he published in 
collaboration with Prof. M. B. Emeneau: Dravidian borrowings from 
Indo-Aryan (1962) and the great Dravidian Etymological Dictionary 
(1961) on which they began work in 1949. Burrow justly regarded 
the latter as his most important accomplishment and it gave him 
great satisfaction to see the revised second edition published in 1984. 


Burrow was a single minded scholar of immense learning. 
In October 1978 when the Linguistic Society of India celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee in Delhi, Professor Burrow was honoured for his 
noteworthy contribution to Indological studies. In 1979, a number 
of the Bullatin of the School of Oriental and African Studies was 
devoted to articles in his honour, ‘in token of thanks for ungrudging 
collaboration and assistance in the past and in appreciation of his 
important collections to the scholarly reputation of the Bulletin 
especially in the field of the Comparative Philology of the Iranian, 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian languages of India’. Dedicating the 
volume, J. C. Wright, Chairman of the Publications Committee, 
Wrote: =. .1.< he has remained an utterly dependable expert adviser to 
the School and external examiner to the University of London in all 
aspects of his subjects’. Dravidian Linguistics Association adjudged 
his book The Problem of Shwa in Sanskrit and awarded its decennial 
prize. 


He had little time for administrative duties which interfered 
with scholarship but remained academically active and kept himself — 
busy until he died. He contributed more than 50 articles which 
appeared in Indological Journals, Festschrifts and Commemorative 
volumes. As if in confirmation of J.C. Wright’s statement, his last 
article on the Vedic verb pavate was published in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies (vol. 49, 1986). 
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The bulk of his. writings were devoted to etymological and 
philological studies and a few are directed to certain aspects of 
phonology and grammar. Ina number of papers he also discussed 
the Dravidian influence on Sanskrit. He returned to certain topics, 
again and again, asin his. study of shwa, either to bring new 
evidence to confirm his stand or to. eleborate and occasionally 
modify his opinion held earlier. He kept an open mind for criticism 
by fellow scholars and did not hesitate to revise his position in the 
light of such criticism. Yet some of his views expressed in his 
works have remained unorthodox and are not universally accepted. 


To begin with, let us examine Burrow’s. major contributions, 
The Sanskrit Language and The Problem of shwa in Sanskrit. 


The Sanskrit Language was contributed as a volume to the 
series The Great Languages the aim of which is, according to its 
General editior, ‘to provide, in a single volume, a comprehensive 
account of the history, structure, and characteristic achievement of 
each of the languages selected. The underlying conception is to 
exhibit the development of each language, as spoken and written, in 
relation to the culture it served or serves. The volumes do not 
presuppose any profound knowledge onthe partof the reader, but 
they are, of course, addressed to serious students. They should be of 
particular value in the higher forms of Public schools, to Honours 
students at the Universities, and to intelligent amateurs’. Judged 
from this standpoint, Burrow’s book is slightly disappointing; it 
does not give a simple straight-forward descriptive account of the 
Sanskrit Language and a careful delineation of its development, based 
on a close observation of the speech usage of our texts. ‘Nor does 
it offer a picture of its role as the most important and stable factor 
in the religious, social, and cultural history of india and as the 
magnificient of one of the most interesting literatures in the: World’ 
(Thieme, P. 431). Burrow’s aim here is rather to furnish ‘a .book 
presenting a systematic account of Sanskrit in its relation to the other 
Indo-European languages’ (preface vi). The interest thus centres 
upon the Indo-European parent language rather than Sanskrit. The 
facts in the lime-light are, therefore, those that allow of a compa- 
rative interpretaiion. Burrow takes Brugmann’s Grundrisé as his 
point of departure and approaches his task ‘to present a reasonably 
consistent account of the Comparative grammar of Sanskrit based 
on the evaluation of the new evidence (provided by the discovery 
of Hittite)’, as according to him, a considerable part of the older 
theory ‘has been unable to stand up to the. new evidence’. Thus, it 
represents a strict limitation to certain aspects of the huge and 
multiple theme conjured up by the name of the Sanskrit language 
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We are told right in the preface (iv) that ‘a work like this is not the 
place to enter into discussions of the various conflicting theories that 
are in the field’. However, Burrow does not resist himself from 
presenting ‘revolutionary’ ideas regarding the still controversial nature 
of the ‘shwa’ in his book intended for general readers. 


Burrow seems to be allergic to giving references either to his 
works or to others. ‘Bibliographical references have been systemati- 
cally omitted’ (preface vi); they would have certainly enhanced the 
value of the work considerably. The ‘Select Bibliography’ offered 
on two short pages at the end is of little help. It contains a few well- 
known works anda handful of monographs (he does not seem to 
be aware of Lehmann’s Proto Indo-European Phonology published 
three years before his own work), but none of the articles dispersed 
in scientific journals. This lapse is slightly made up when he 
brought out the revised edition in which he adds an appendix 
containing a few bibliographical references to the most important 
contributions to the changes in his exposition of shwa and renamed 
Chapter VIII as Loanwords in Sanskrit (the earlier title being ‘Non- 
Aryan influence on Saskrit’), so that loanwords from Greek and 
Iranian can be dealt with init as well as loanwords from Austro- 
Asiatic and Dravidian. The list of loanwords from Dravidian in 
the revised edition has been shortened by the omission of some items 
now considered to be false or dubious. 


Keeping with the trend, Burrow discusses only phonology and 
morphology of Sanskrit; he makes no statement on the Comparative 
syntax since it had not been worked out for Indo-European by this 
time. Thesection on phonology is straightforward except for a few 
statements here and there which reveal Burrow’s position among the 
Indo-Europeanists: 

‘The theory, prevalent in some quarters, that in these cases 
(i. €. sonant aspirates) we are dealing with a series of original Indo- 
European fricatives, has nothing to recommend it’ (p. 69). 


‘It may be observed that (b) was of extreme rarity, if not 
altogether absent in Indo-European’ (p. 72). 


‘The assumption of a pure velar series has been a convenience 
for the theoreticians, but it is unlikely to correspond to historical 
fact. Furtheamore, the assumption does not turn out to be as 
convenient as would be wished’ (p. 76). 


In his exposition of Formation of Nouns, Burrow makes two 
assumptions, one that ‘‘nearly all the available phonemes could 
be used as suffixes with no discernible distinction of meaning 
or function”, and the other that there is a neat opposition 
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of root versus suffix accentuation, the former type marking off 
neuter action nouns, the latter characierizing common gender agent 
nouns and adjectives. The first assumption is untenable, because in 
no language do we find people tagging any phoneme chosen at 
random to any word for no purpose whatsoever. . What is true is that 
we are constantly at a loss to discover that semantic difference may 
have existed between this and that affix. Although his second 
assumption is well in keeping with the current trend, the evidence 
adduced in support of this strict dichotomy remains inconclusive 
in spite of its bulk. 


An important contribution of Burrow to Sanskrit noun forma- 
tion which he first put outin an article and later incorporated in 
his book needs mention here. With the discovery of Hittite, it had 
been accepted that r/n stems, i.e. neuter nouns in r substituting n 
in the oblique cises (e.g. Skt. ahar/ahnas ‘day’, yakrt/yaknas ‘liver’) 
were abundant in Hittite but were lost Or a rare type elsewhere. 
Burrow brought out sufficient examples from Sanskrit to show that 
the remains of these old neuter formation (e g. nouns in r preserved 
in compounds such as bhuvar (loka), mahar (loka), vanar (gu) ‘going 
in the forest’, vinara ‘monkey’, a derivative from the stem vanar-usar 
(budh) ‘waking at dawn’; denominatives implying old nominal bases 
in -r such as rather (yati) ‘rides in a chariot’, sapar (yati) ‘attends on, 
worships’; and a few adverbs such as sasvar ‘secretly’, antar ‘inside’, 
pratar ‘early’ testify to the existence of a fuller system at an earlier 
time in Indo-Iranian. Burrow points out that the decline of the 
old neuter type of noun is characteristic .of the prehistory of Indo- 
{ranian and that they however get modified in form and continue as 
members of a different class. Among these he included such words 
as karvara ‘action’, srastara ‘seat of grass’, being extensions of earlier 
nouns ending in -var and -tar. Similar extensions, he thought, must 
be assumed ia anjana ‘ointment’, gambhara ‘depth’, tamisra ‘darkness,’ 
vetana ‘wage’ and also karmara ‘artificer, smith’ derived from the 
neuter noun karman ‘work’ which belonged to a class where the 


nominative in -r was karmar. 


This study by Burrow clearly illustrates the fact that in the 
field of nominal stem formation in Sanskrit, there remains consider- 
able scope for comparative and historical investigation. Following the 
general lines of analysis showed ia connection with a few suffixes in 
this study, it is possible to penetrate more deeply into the structure 


of the rest of the system. 


Another contribution of Burrow, this time to Sanskrit verbal 
system, was put forward first in his article, The Sanskrit Precative, 
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which appeared in a Festschrift. Here Burrow showed that the 
original terminations of the root Aorist Optative (which later develops 
into the Sanskrit Precative) show the same system which prevails in 
the Preterite of the Hittite hi-verbs when these take —§ as the termi- 


nation of the second and third person singular. In both cases the 
§ which terminates these two persons was absent from the rest of 
the paradigm: Skt. sg. 1. bhtyam, 2. bhiyas, 3 bhiiyas PI. |. 
bhuyama, etc. Hittite sg. 1 tarnahhun, 2. tarnas, 3. tarnag, PI. 
tarnummen, etc. By a comparison of the Indian and Iranian forms 
it was possible to demonstrate that in Indo-Iranian there had been 
no original -t after the -s of bhuyas, etc. in the 3rd pers. sg. It thus 
became evident that the reconstruction of Sturtevant, namely 2 sg. 
3<s+s,3 sg. -3<s + t was without foundation, and that -s alone 
was present in both persons. So, it appeared that at the ear[y’ stage 
of Indo-European reached by the comparison of: Sanskrit and 
Hittite there were verbal stems terminating in-sin the 2nd and 3rd 

ersons indifferently. It was further argued that these -s forms of 
the 2nd and 3rd person singular were the nucleus from which the 
s-Aorist was déveloped and the development of the precative in 
Sanskrit was cited as an example of how this might happen. 


Burrow .sometimes. makes statements without bringing any 
evidence in support of them. He also appears to be completely 
unaware.of good work already done in Indian grammatical tradition. 
A few instances will prove. the point. | | 

“The historical period of the language begins round :;about 
the period 1200-1000. B. C. with the composition and: compilation 
of the RigVeda’’ (p. 35). This:is not a correct. statement. The 
Vedic bards must have been singing the hymns for quite some. time 
before they were actually compiled. 

“‘With Panini’s work Sanskrit in its external ~ form became 
finally stabilised and no more change was allowed” (p. 36). 
Certainly, the language changed even after the time of Panini and 
this necessitated Katyayana to write his Varttikas which modify and 
add to Panini’s sttras. 


“These (etymological) labours were summed up in the work 
of Yaska who may be roughly contemporary with Panini’? (p. 41). 
It would not be proper for Burrow to make a statement like this - 
without evidence, since among the scholars we have some who put 
Yaska before Pagini and some who put him after Panini. 


*“‘There remains a considerable number of words in Classical 
Sanskrit whose origin is unknown’”’ (p. 43). It would have been more 
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useful: if: Burrow had provided here a list of such words in confirma- 
tion of his statement. 


“Im spite of. their...unscientific method, the lexica are of 
considerable value’’ (p. 51). . Burrow should have. shown in what 
respects. -their method was-unscientific. Without providing any 
evidence it will not be proper to decry the tradition. 


Burrow’s exposition of the laryngeal theory is the best account 
available in literature and is rightly recommended to all students of 
Comparative Indo-European — linguistics by his reviewcr, André 
Martinet.. Martinet further states that this, book is a ‘most. welcome 
and refreshing contribution to Indo-European Comparative linguistics, 
and that this must be read carefully, critically, but with full appreci- 
ation’. 

The Problem of Shwa.in Sanskrit was first discussed by Burrow 
in-an article published in the Transactions of the philological Society 
forthe year 1949. The article received little response, while the 
subsequent volume, The Sanskrit Language which incorporated its 
conclusions, met with severe criticism by André Martinet. Undaunted, 
Burrow refined his theory in a long series of articles and consolidated 
the entire evidence in the present monograph. 


_ The problem is the validity of the reconstruction shwa (9) 
which on the basis of equations: such as Latin peter : Sanskrit pita 
and: Latin status: Sanskrit sthita has for the last. hundred years. been 
attributed to the. parent Indo-European. language. The argument 
of the article:in TPS was that such words in Sanskrit on the one 
hand.and the Western Indo-European languages on the other do not 
correspond to each other exactly, that Sanskit -i- is, always to be 
derived from Indo-European -i-. and that there is a morphological 
difference present in such Sanskrit forms, the -i- in question being 
suffixal (sth-ita). As for the ablaut of the original long vowels, it 
was argued that the alternation was between a normal grade (da-) 
and zero grade (da-d-mas) and that in this arrangement there was no 
room for shwa. 


While reviewing the book, the Sanskrit .Language,. .Martinet 
objected, among other things, that Burrow’s segmentation .of pitar, 
while conceivable in terms of Sanskrit,.leads to impossible analyses of 
Greek, where a suffix -arér in pater ‘father’, thugater. ‘daughter’ is 
out of the question. Consequently Burrow made some ; modification 
and stated that in addition tothe zero. grade of the original long 
vowels which could be observed in certain cases, there was also a 
reduced grade -a- and that this was much commoner. He however 
retained the other.conclusions, viz. that the -i- in question is suffixal, 
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and that in dedhmas, etc. we have the zero grade of an original long 


vowel. 

Burrow believes that this conclusion simplifies the problems of 
Indo-European ablaut, since it now becomes clear that the reduced 
grade of the original long vowels is the same in all Indo-European 
languages and consequently this reduced grade -a- can be assigned 
to Indo-European and the hypothetical reconstructed phoneme shwa 


can be dispensed with. 


Burrow assumes only one laryngeal for Indo-European for 
what appears in Hittite as h; where no h is found in Hittite, no laryn- 
w ww 


geal is assumed for Indo-European. He disposes off ‘the evidence for 
laryngeals’ not by the assumption of a variety of laryngeal phonemes 
but by the development during the ablaut process of a secondary 


‘laryngeal’. If shwa is hypothetical and can be dispensed with> 
Burrow’s ‘secondary laryngeal’ is even more hypothetical. How can 


there be primary laryngeal phonemes and secondary laryngea 
phonemes? 


A laryngeal, for instauce, has been posited to account for 
such items as jarayati (instead of janayati) and for the aspiration in 
words such as aham (vs. Latin ego), maha (vs. Greek megas), etc. 
{Since no laryngeal! appears in Hittite in those cases, Burrow attributes 
these features to a ‘trace’ in the nature of a glottal stop and symbo- 
izes by an apostrophe. This demotion of a laryngeal to trace is 
difficult for anyone to accept. Burrow’ apostrophe is. functionally 
identical with the laryngealists’ H. Since H already exists in even 
Burrow’s scheme of Indo-European phonology, the invention of a 
new and redundant symbol is unnecessary and undesirable. 


Interestingly, William Wyatt too in his doctoral thesis Indo- 
European /a/, dispensed with [9] on the grounds of distributiona| 
property. He joined both [aJand [9] in one protophoneme which 
appeared as [a] initially but which was raised to [9] in the interior of 
the word in Indo-Iranian. He proposes that they are to be treated 
as allophones of one original phoneme which he writes as /a/. 
Nither Burrow’s thesis fnor that of Wvatt to get rid of shwa has 
received acceptance by Indo-Europeanists. Reviewing Wyatt's thesis, 
Szemerenyi observes that the thesis is not proved; there are internal 
ahd final instances in which a = a as well as a = i are indisputable, 
and therefore [a] and [9] can not be merged in one phoneme. The 
supplementary hypothesis, devised to take care of the long vowels, 
which on the face of it seem to be the source Of most instances 
of shwa, is also tnproved. The reconstruction of [9] has been 
heralded as one of the most momentous discoveries of Indo-European 
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comparison and has enjoyed’ wide acceptance for the past hundred 
years. Further, the symmetry with which [9] fits into the ‘laryngeal’ 
version of Indo-Europen is very attractive and will probably not be 
easily abandoned. 


Jared Klein reviewing Burrow’s book has shown that almost 
every form Burrow discusses is susceptible to an explanation different 
from the one Burrow provides and considers therefore that Burrow’s 
thesis is unproved. The major weakness is Burrow’s inability to 
characterize, in either phonological or distributional terms, the 
distinction between his zero and reduced grades. Klein points 
out that Proto Indo- -European ablaut is characterized by an 
accentually induced alternation between full-grade (presence of e or 0) 
and xero-grade (absence of both these), with the occasional appear- 
ance of lengthened-grade (e€ or 6) under certain morphological 
conditions. Within such a system, the phonological status of a 
reduced-grade different from the zero-grade is unclear. He concludes 
by stating that ‘the thesaurus of data provided here should make this 
book a major resource for future scholars approaching the question 
of shwa in Sanskrit, whatever their views. Rocher who also reviewed 
the book said: ‘this is a forcefully argued, thought provoking 
contribution to Sanskrit and Indo-European linguistics’. 


Burrow contributed many papers inthe area of etymological 
studies. We may therefore examine a few of them witha view to 
illustrate his methodology and the impact it left on Sanskrit lexico- 
graphical tradition. 


(i) The Vedic word ra4jas had been etymologically connected 
by Indo-Europeanists with Gk. érebos ‘the dark underworld’, Goth. 
rigis ‘darkness’, Arm. erek ‘evening’. The dictionaries listed a 
bewildering variety of meanings to rajas: ‘‘darkness, dimness; dark 
space; dark mist, mist, cloud, atmosphere; dust, dirt; pollen; arable 
land; the darkening quality, passion, emotion; the second of three 
gunas whose nature is active, urgent and variable’. The equation 
was simple and straight-forward as far as the other three languages 
were concerned but the Sanskrit word created difficulty on account of 
the extreme variety of meanings which it was said to possess and the 
semantic problems which this involved. Burrow set out to resolve 
this in his article, Sanskrit rajas. 


The principle Burrow stated in this context is noteworthy. He 
said, ‘when a word is given a wide, fluid, and variable range of 
meanings by the interpreters of an ancient and obscure text (like the 
RigVeda), it is usually a sign that the meaning of the word is not 
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‘properly understood’. Burrow examined the different passages. in 
which the .word was used in the RigVeda (e.g. bhuvo yajfiasya 
tajasaSca neta; a krsnena rajasa vartamanah) and observed that the 
most usual meaning which Intererotars gaye to this word was ‘space’ 
or synonymous terms, ‘extent’, ‘expanse’, etc. This meaning emerged 
from a study of the contexts, not from the etymology. And, the 
etymology given by the ‘Indo-Europeanists would not suggest thiS 

meaning. ‘Burrow then went on to suggest an etymology which, he | 
thought, should be based on the meaning, ‘space, extent, expanse, 
etc.” and this he found in the root raj-‘to stretch out, make 
straight’ and its correlates: Sanskrit rzj, rafate *to make straight’, 

rju ‘straight’, Avesta raz ‘to stretch’, Latin rego, etc. The meaning 
of Sanskrit rajas would then mean simply and naturally ‘that which 
is stretched out, extended’. In view of this satisfactory nature of 


this etymology he pointed out that the old comparison rajas: Greek 
erebos must be dropped. 


From the AtharyaVeda onwards we find a word rajas meaning 
‘dust’ or ‘dirt’. The meaning is so different from that of rajas 
‘space’ 3 Burrow suggested that must be treated as a different word, 
a homophone, since it is impossible that a word meaning ‘space 
extent’, etc. ‘suddenly developed the meaning of ‘dirt’. The 
root in this case is raj- which is an alternative of JaiJlag ‘to 
stick, adhere’. The Etymological dictionary of Mayrhofer lists 
accordingly these two roots separately, unlike for instance, Macdonell 
earlier) with due credit to Burrow. 

(2) The ordinary meaning of the root lybh in Classical 
Sanskrit is ‘to desire, covet, be greedy for’ and the corresponding 
noun /obha is very frequent in the sense of ‘greed, avarice’. But in 
addition to the familiar meaning the root is also given (Monier- 
Williams) ‘to be perplexed or disturbed’. An examination of the 
material showed that meanings of this latter sort are the only ones 
found in the Pre-Classical literature and ‘to be desirous, greedy’, 
which to the average Sanskritist is the normal meaning is not there 
attested. The dictionaries treat the root /ubh as one and in doing so 


they tacitly assume that of the two different sorts of meenings one has 
developed: out of the other-(e. g. Petersburg dictionary). 


Burrow reasoned out that this is not the correct solution. He 
posited two homonymous roots one, /ubh ‘to desire’ and another /ubh 
‘to disturb’. He is following here the normal lexicographical- 
principle that of many meanings.given-to a. word, if: one can: not be 
shown. as developing from the other, then.we may be dealing with not 
one word.but more than, one. word. Burrow then brought support 
to his theory of two separate roots, from the Dha:upatha. which 
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quotes two roots with separate'meanings (in Class 1V, Jubh ‘desire’ : 

lubha-qardhnye, Class V1 lubh ‘making confused’ : ‘lubha vimohane). 
‘(Fufther confirmation is brotight also from Panini who, is sutra 7.2.54 
‘lubho ‘vimohane,’makes a reference to lubh ‘to desire’. He ordains 
‘that only set fortis are to be used inthe gerund (lubhitva, lobhitva) 
‘and in the past participle (vilubhita). Here too a formal distinction 
is established since tbh ‘to désite’ may also make a gerund Iubdhva 
and its participle is dubdha never lubhita. 

(3) Thelist Of meanings given ii Monier-Williams dictionary 
for Sanskrit karmara ‘an artisan, méchanic, artificér; ‘a ‘blacksmith’ 
c versa wider fiéld than is justified | by the Vedic and ‘normal 
Classical Sanskrit usage. For ‘artisan, artificer’ in general Sanskrit 
has commonly Si/ pin from sil pa ‘mechanical art’ and also from the 
root kr-, karu, karuka: In Classical Sanskrit the meaning of 
karmara is properly ‘smith’ and it seems, often ‘blacksmith’ in 
particular. In NIA. Sanskrit karmara ‘smith’ is represented by 
kamar kamar, the name of the metal working castes of Bengal and 
Bivaf. They are distingnished from the /ohar. 

Presenting this detail, therefore, Burrow suggested that instead 
of the medning given by Monier-Williams we may substitute the 
folowing three meanings in historical order: karmara (i) a smith (in 
genéral), (ii) a blacksmith (in particular), (iii) (late Sanskrit) an 
artificer, artisan (including carpenter as well as smiths). Karmara is 
then traced to an original neuter *karmar alternating according to 
the old system: with karman from which, with the vrddhi appropriate 
to agent nowns in the nominative singular and secondary thematisation, 
we arrive at karntara “‘smith’’. 


(4) Under the heading kanihah ‘young’, Mayrhiofer gives as 
cogdatés the following set: Gk. kainos ‘new’, Lat. recens ‘fresh’ 
Gaulish cinta=Olr. cet ‘fitst?, Goth. hindtimisis ‘outermost’, Osl. konu 
‘beginning’. 


If we study the words listcd in Monier- Williams dictionary 
which has the root kan (kana ‘girl’, kanigtha ‘youngest, smallest’, 
kanina ‘young’ youthful’, kaninaka ‘boy, youth’, kanyaka ‘girl, 
maiden’, kanya ‘girl, maiden’.) two meanings appear ‘young’ and 
‘small’ but it is clear that of these two meanings, the original 
tieatiing i*‘small, little’ (e.g. @ayatri kanistha chandasam TS. 6.1.6.3. 
‘The Gayatri'is the smallest (shortest) of the metres’; annam’ kaniyo 
bhavisyati'Ch: Up. 7.10:1 ‘fodd will bé less’), This being the case, 
Burrow argued that the IIr. root kan can not be derived’ from an 
Indo-European root kan ‘frisch hervorkommen’; nor does it fit, he 
said, with the meanings of the various individual’ words in different 
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languages which are collected under this heading by Mayrhofer. The 
meanings of these Sanskrit words has nothing to do with that of 
Gk. kainos. etc. That this is the basic meaning is seen also in 
kanisthika ‘little finger’ which can only refer to its being the 
smallest. The meanings ‘younger’ and ‘youngest’ therefore as 
applied to brothers and sisters, etc. are secondary to the meanings 
‘smaller, less’ and ‘smallest, least’. The word kanya means ately: 
‘little girl’ and the meaning ‘young’ is secondary to this. 


(5) According to the accepted interpretation, anujirna (in 
‘anujirno vrsalim devadattah - an example. accompanying Payini’s 
rule 3.4.72) means ‘grown old or decayed after or in consequence of 
(Monier-Williams)’. According to Burrow, the meaning ‘grown old 
after’ is quite pointless, since naturally Devadatta will grow old 
after, i.e. later than any vrsali who happens to be older than him. 
Therefore, Burrow suggested that an entirely satisfactory meaning 
can be got by comparing sara ‘lover’ (lit. he who comes to) < jar 
‘to move’ with the above etymology. The phrase means then simply 
that Devadatta has been ‘running after’ the vrsali a situation which 
would naturally give rise to comment by teacher and fellow pupil. 


(6) Sanskrit vardala ‘a rainy day, bad weather’ is quoted 
only from lexicon, but elsewhere in Indo-Aryan it is very well preserved’ 
As gregards its origin Monier-Williams remarks, ‘probably from 
var + dala’. Edgerton considered the possibility that the long a of 
the Sanskrit form may have arisen by popular etymological 
association with var, vari ‘water’. Burrow thought that in view of 
the frequenty occurring varida ‘water giving, cloud’ one would be 
inclined to regard the apparent connection with var ‘water’ and da 
‘to give’ as the real rather than the popular etymology. He suggested 
therefore that a more natural explanation can be obtained if we 
assume that it stands for original var + dada ‘water giving’; com- 
pounds of this type are not uncommon. The change of [d] to [I] in 
intervocalic position is known to occur sporadically in Prakrit and 
even"in Sanskrit (e.g. alana ‘rope for tying elephants for adana) and 
therefore there is no difficulty in assuming such a change in the 
present case. The word is in any case dialectal in origin, since it 
was not in use in standard Sanskrit. 


(7) Béhtlingk and Roth connect prasti ‘a side horse, a leader’ 
with prsti ‘rib’; and Monier-Williams derives it as pra+(a)s + fi. 
Burrow suggested that a better etymology was to connect it with the 
root prks ‘to invigorate, strengthen, reinforce’ which in Iranian 
appears in the Stem frasa. The past participle of prks is prsta.. 
The guna form of this root followed by the suffix -ti would produce 
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prastiand the meaning would be ‘strengthening, reinforcement’. 
Since the purpose of the extra horse which is added to the normal 
two is to bea reinforcement to them when necessary, the stem 
prastifrom praks provides the right meaning as well.as being phone- 
tically completely in order 

Instances could be multiplied. But it should be clear from 
these few instances that Burrow follows a methodology which is 
worth taking note of by all who work in efymology. Burrow is .no} 
content with suggesting etymologies which may seem to be only 
formally related. The semantic relation must also be reasonably 
explained. If there is a secondary davelopment, it should look 
‘obvious and natural. For instance, earlier scholars had derived words 
like aaumana ‘inference’, pramana ‘authority’, maya ‘ilusion’, ete: 
with a single root, ma ‘to measure’. Burrow showed how it was 
difficult to operate with one root in all instances and distinguished at 
least three homophonous roots, ma to ascertain’ (in anumana, 
pramana), ma ‘to make, produce, create’ (in maya and in instances 
such as sadyo jato vyamimita yaynam. As soon as he was born (Agni) 
created the sacrifice’), and md ‘to approach, meet, join’ (i upama 
‘simile’, mitra ‘friend’) in addition to the commonly known md ‘to 
measure’. For this, Burrow relies first and foremost on the contexts 
in which the word is used. He examines the general meaning in 
which it is used in all those contexts. He gives careful consideration 
to the traditional interpretation, bringing supporting evidence from 
the Dhatupatha, Panini and others. _ 

The last but not the least of Burrow’s contribution is his 
ideutification of loanwords in Sanskrit. In two articles in the TPS 
he first discussed the problem of Dravidian words in Sanskrit and 
presented a considerable number of etymologies. Roughly, 170 
Sanskrit words of Dravidian origin were dealt with in the two articles. 
In another article in BSOS he added 315 items bringing the total 
number.of Dravidian words in Sanskrit dealt with to. well over 500. 
This is a very considerable number, and if all of them are accepted, 
shows that the extent of Dravidian influence on Sanskrit has always 
- been underestimated rather than overestimated. A sample list of 85 
most important and certain of the Dravidian loans is appended to the 
8th chapter of Burrow’s book, The Sanskrit Language (Revised edn.). 

Though Dravidian influence affected mainly the vocabulary 
of Sanskrit, in more general terms such influence is seen in the 
phonetic development of a new series of stops, the so-called cerebrals. 
Cerebrals may be shown to appear in pure Aryan words as a result of 
phonetic changes affecting these (e g. nida ‘nest’? < nizda~< ni zda — ). 
Though such a development is a part of the processes taking place 
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within Indo-Aryan itself, it can hardly be an accident that it should 
occur in the only branch of Indo-European which was in contact with 
languages possessing such sounds. It is therefore generally believed 
now that the import of words from Dravidian containing these 
sounds not only introduced them into Sanskrit but hastened the very 
process that had started internally. Possibly, the process itself may 
have been triggered by the new contact that Aryan speakers 
established on.their entry into India. 


The basic vocabulary of Sanskrit is Indo-European but. in 
addition there exist large number of words which are without Indo- 
European etymology (e. g kilala “some kind of milk product’ kadali 
‘banana’ matanga ‘elephant*. In the very earliest language such 
words are few, but they progressively become more numerous, in the 
Middle Indo-Aryan and again in the Modern Indo-Aryan languages. 
The most important source of the foreign element in the Sanskrit 
vocabulary is however to be found in the Dravidian languages. 


A comparative study of the Dravidian and Sanskrit vocabularies 
soon reveals a large number of common words which are not to be 
explained as Sanskrit words borrowed into Dravidian but as Dravidian 
words adopted by Sanskrit. This is clear because the words in 
question have no Indo-European etymology and because the compa- 
rative etymological study of Dravidian shows them to belong to the 
baSic vocabulary of that group of languages. 


The principles that Burrow adopied in deciding whether a word 
common to both Indo-Aryan and Dravidian is originally Sanskrit or 
Dravidian are noteworthy and deserve to be stated for the benefit of 
younger researchers in this field. Burrow stated that it is essential to 
make sure that the word has no Indo-European etymology and that 
a Sanskrit ward of unknown etymology may not itself have been 
borrowed into Dravidian. To decide the second principle, he added 
the following tests. 


(a) Firstly, the currency of the word in the Dravidian 
languages is to be considered. If a word occurs widely in Dravidian 
and is of the nature of a basic element in the vocabulary, a corres- 
ponding word. in Sanskrit, if without Indo-European etymology, may 
reasonably be considered a borrowing from Dravidian e.g. mina 
‘fish’ < min ‘id,’, nira ‘water’ > nir ‘id’. 

(b) Secondly, a word is shown to be Dravidian if it is clearly 
to be derived from Some Dravidian root, e.g. Sava ‘corpse’ < sacu 
‘death’ from sa ‘to die’. 
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(c) The antiquity of the word in Dravidian is to be con- 
sidered. The number of Sanskrit loan words in the early texts is 
surprisingly small and consequently the occurrence of a word in 
Tamil so early is an argument for its being Dravidian. If on the 
other hand, it only appears late it is more likely to have been 
borrowed, e.g. valli ‘creeper’. Just as the comparative antiquity of 
a Tamil word increases the likelihood of its being genuine, so the 
comparative lateness of the appearance of a word in Sanskrit makes 
it more likely that it has been borrowed. e.g. ghiika ‘owl’ (very late)< 
Tamil kukai ‘id.’ (recorded very early). 


(d) The phonetics of the words in question may often be 
used to establish that a word is originally Dravidian. e.g. mallika 
“jasmine” < Tamil mullai, Kannada mole ‘id... There is no reason 
why a Sanskrit -a- should give Tamil -u-, Kannada -o-, if Dravidian 
were the borrower. Assuming that Sanskrit was the borrower the 
correspondence is natural since Sanskrit has no short -o-, therefore 
Substituted -a-. Consonants as well as vowels peculiar to Dravidian 
are also useful as an indication. e.g. Kannada tar. Telugu tadu, 
Sanskrit ta@/a ‘palmyra palm’. When the word in its Sanskrit from 
has suffered from assimilation or loss of consonants, it is clear that 
Sanskrit not Dravidian is the borrower. e.g. Sanskrit puakha 
‘feathered part of arrow’, campaka ‘a flower’. 


(e) A comparison of the meanings of the Sanskrit and 
Dravidian words is often useful. e.g. satha ‘fradulent, deceitful, a 
cheat, rogue’ Kannada cotta, sotta ‘crooked’. 


Concerning the date when these words were taken into 
Sanskrit, Burrow observes: “‘The majority are post-Vedic. It is 
important however to note that there is a small necleus already found 
in the RigVeda. Such are: ulikhala, katuka. kunda, khala, bala, 
bila, mayira, ‘The number added in the later Samhitas and in the 
Brahmanas: remains comparatively restricted. The large majority 
first appear in the Classical language, but in its early stage, being 
first recordcd in Panini, Pataijali, Mahabharata, Srautasittra, etc. 
The majority appear also in Pali, which is important for dating since 
these canonical texts take us back toa period from 500-300 B.C, 
The number that occur firstly only in later Saaskrit literature is again 
comparatively small. It is clear that as far as Sanskrit is concerned 
the active period of borrowing from Dravidian was well over before 
the Christian era’. (The Sanskrit Language, 385-86). 


It is thus evident that the main influence of Dravidian on Indo- 
Aryan was concentrated ata particular period, viz. between the late 
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Vedic period and the formation of the Classical language. Therefore 
Burrow argued that the Dravidian influence at this time took place 
in the North in the Central Gangetic plain and the Classical 
MadhyadeSa since it was not possible that at this period such 
influence could have been exercised by the Dravidian languages of 
_.the South. There were no intensive contacts with South India before 
the Maurya period by which time the majority of these words had 
already been adopted by Indo-Aryan. The Dravidian words in the 
RigVeda attest the presence of Dravidian in North-Western India at 
that period. The Dravidian languages Kurukh and Malto are preserved 
evea now in Northern Iadia and may be regarded as islands surviving 
from a once extensive Dravidian territory. And Brahui in Baiuchistan 
remains as the modern representative of Northwest Dravidian 


(op. cit. 386). 


Not all items identified by Burrow as Dravidian are universally 
accepted. His reviewer, Paul Thieme is highly critical and questions 
many of Burrow’s conclusions. Thieme shows how quite a few of 
the items labelled as Dravidian loans could be taken back to Indo- 
European, or interpreted differently. We may mention here a few 
items which Thieme objects to.as being listed as Dravidian loans 
while providing alternative analysis. 


(i) ulukhala - ‘mortar’ - is a word taken from the language 
of women and by transposing it into the sounds of the educated 
language we get an unimpeachable analysis, *uri-khara ‘characterised 
by a broad khara, (i.e. by a broad ‘ground, stamping ground’). 


(ii) khala ‘a rogue’ is again nota ‘certain Dravidian loan’ 
but the vernacular counterfeit of the educated from khara used in 
the sacrificial language as a designation of the square, slightly 
elevated and epecially prepared ground where the sacrificial vessels 
are kept when not in use. Katyayana analysed it as kha ‘hole, empty 
space’ + ra (like dsgara ‘salty’ from isa ‘salt step’, kufijara ‘elephant’ 
from kuija ‘thicket’). 


(iii) may@ra ‘peacock’ — It is true that the word is not cap-. 
able of an analysis into elements of Sanskrit although the terminating 
sounds occur in other words: Vedic masira ‘lentils’, kharjira ‘name 
of a tree’, Classical karpira ‘camphor’, dhattura ‘thorn apple’. 
Though it is identified asa Dravidian word, it is not shown to be 
formed, even in Dravidian, from meaningful elements and prossessed 
of a sense that would fit it to become an appellation of the peacock.. 


(iv) anala ‘fire’- Thieme points out that Burrow should 
have shown that anal ‘burn’ must be older than anal ‘fire’ and cannot 
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be a denominative verb. Then only, he thinks, that the word would 
be of Dravidian origin. Alternatively, he assumes that anala is to 
the Indo-European root *a/l ‘nourish, feed’ what Sanskrit amara 
‘immoral’ is to the root *mr ‘die’, 


(v) bala ‘strength’ - It can be shown according to Thieme 
that Sanskrit bala fits into such a context — reconstructed, it is true, 
but with such a degree of certainty as to exclude reasonable doubt. 
And it must be Indo-European. It is not the only item as it is 
thought, with an initial b- in Indo-European. Thieme adds another 
case weere a correspondence Greek b: Latin b which seems to 
demand an Indo-European root starting with b: Greek baktron 
‘staff’ : Latin baculum. Thieme assumes ‘that IE *bal ‘strong’ was a 
compound *b-ai where b— is the low grade of ap ‘water’ and -al is 
the root adjective of al ‘feed, nourish’. The meaning of bala is then 
‘fed, nourished by water’ = strong (asa plant or animal refreshed 
by drinking). 


(vi) alasa ‘lazy’ - It contains a sound originally foreign to 
Sanskrit. It would then be taken for a vernacular. In a vernacular, 
it becomes immediately explainable as an eastern form of Sanskrit 
a-rasa ‘without sap, without energy’. 

(vii) Sava ‘corpse’ is not isolated in Sanskrit. Sura is also 
derived from the same root Savati ‘go’ in Nirukta 4.13. Both sd-ra 


vin 6 


and Sav-as are formed from the root sa ‘swell’. 


Convinced by alternative analysis provided by others and by 
himseif later, Burrow dropped the following items from listing in the 
revised edition of Sanskrit Language: alasa ‘lazy’, arabhata ‘violent, 
noisy’, uf#ch ‘to glean’, kaluga ‘turbid’, kunda ‘clump’, kurd ‘to 
leap’, ghuna ‘wood worm’, catura ‘clever’, danda ‘stick’, nibida 
‘compact’, pan ‘to bargain’, pandita ‘wise’, learned, pali ‘row’, pitaka 
‘boil’, pinda ‘lump’, bida@la ‘cat’, mataci ‘grasshopper’, mahila 
‘woman’, Satha ‘dishonest’, Sava ‘corpse’, SUrpa‘a winnowing 
basket’. However, without answering the objections he still retained 
all the above words, excepting alasa and Sava, to which Thieme had 
given alternate analyses. In an article, Spontaneous Cerebrals in 
Sanskrit, Burrow himself brought IE. etymology for Sanskrit pandita 
which he had earlier derived from Dravidian pand ‘to ripen, mature’< 
since nowhere in the Dravidian material is there a meaning develop- 
ment from ‘ripe’ to ‘wise’, a fact which deprives that etymology of 
its basis. He based it onthe form ‘*pandita at an earlier stage. 
We also have in Sanskrit a feminine noun ‘wisdom’ panda ‘wisdom’ 
whence the Telugu and Kannada loan words and this he derived 
from an original *panda which is on the Iranian side represented by 
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NPer. pand ‘counsel, good advice‘. Burrow argued that contrary 
to what was previously thought, this change is essentially not a 
Prakrit phenomenon but a development affecting primarily Old 
Indo-Aryan and suggested that the words kandi mandala, khanda are 
similarly derived:from earlier *kanda, *maudala, *khand. He brought 
evidence in support of his argument in the word andafor which the 
earlier form anda is preserved in Aitareya Aranyaka III. 1.2. 


Similarly, in another article, while suggesting the possibility of 
Indo-Luropean -o- developing to -a- in Sanskrit before consonant 
groups in such items as kanda ‘section’ : Greek kondulos ‘kunckle’ 
and bhanda ‘furniture’: Latin fundus ‘property’; also in Sanskrit 
pandu ‘pale, white’ and palandu ‘onion’, Burrow posited earlier 
forms with -nd- for Sanskrit -nd-. Thus, he showed that the 
development of cerebrals at least in nasal + stop combinations was 
an internal change within Indo-Aryan from earlier dentals. In 
support of this Burrow recalls the theoretical conclusions expressed 
by Bailey. ‘“‘In the Indo-Aryan language separated as a colonial 
speech by greater distance from its base, the older nt, nd, single 
group had fissioned into two: nt, nd, maintained and nt, nd 
developed...the separation occurs in Old Indian also in single 
sounds’’. He points out that “fission of one sound iato two took 
place early in Indo-Aryan beginning in the Vedic stage’. It is clear 
from this that we need not consider Dravidian influence everytime 
we are confronted with cerebrals sounds in Indo-Aryan. How many 
of the identified Dravidian loans will remain ? Whether some more 
would be dropped from the list (like alasa, pandita, etc. noted 
above)? Time alone will tell us. 


Burrow was a versatile scholar and had equal mastery in both 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. Through his writings extending overa 
period of half a century, Burrow clarified many of the etymological 
and lexicographical details in Sanskrit. He laboured to. make us 
aware of the amount of Dravidian influence on Indo-Aryan. He 
kept an open mind and unhesitatingly pointed to his own earlier 
mistakes whenever he could find a more convincing explanation to 
a problem. In his death, the world of scholarship has lost a 
dedicated researcher anda mature pandita. By emulating the best 
standards of research he set up for himself and by continuing the 
work dearer to his heart, viz. clarifying the relation of Indo-Aryan 
and Dravidian, we will be paying our tribute to this great master of 
Indian languages and linguistics. 
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43. Some euphorbia names in Indo-Aryan. Ludwik Sternbach 

~ Felicitation Volume II. 805-809 (1979). 

44. Five notes on Sanskrit etymology. ALB 44-45. 436-445 (1980-81). 

45. Sanskrit ma ‘to make, produce, create’. BSOAS 43.311-28 (1980). 

46. Sanskrit ma ‘to ascertain’. TPS 134-149 (1980). 

47. Sanskrit ma ‘to approach, meet, join; (trans) to bring to’. 
BSOAS 44. 85-104 (1981). 

48. A note on the Ilr. root kan ‘small’ and the etymology of Latin 
kanis ‘dog’. TPS 155-164 (1983). 


49. The Vedic verb pavate ‘goes, moves, (wind) blows, (soma) flows’. 
BSOAS 49.292-298 (1986). 
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International’ Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


THE NON-LITERARY LANGUAGES AND THEIR > 
CONTRIBUTION TO DRAVIDIAN COMPARA- 
TIVE GRAMMAR* 


P. S. Subrahmanyam 
Annamalai University’: 


It is a well known fact that in the Dravidian family the 
non-literary languages far outnumber the four literary languages, 
Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and Telugu. The first :edition -of.. 
A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary (DED) by T. Burrow and 
M. B. Emeneau (1961), which is the unrivalled and -scientifically 
organised-.source. -for cognate’ words ‘in Dravidian, incorporated 
vocabulary items.from fourteen. non-literary languages (apart from 
those from the four literary languages). They are: 1. Kota 2. Toda 
3. Kodagu 4. Tulu 5. Kolami (the Naikri dialect “of ‘this language © 
was given as Naiki by’ mistake and this.:was’ corrected in the. later 
publications «in the series), »6. Parji 7. Gadba (Ollari and Salur 
dialects), 8. Gongi.9. Konda,10..Kui 11. Kuwi 12. Kurux 13. 
Malto 14. -Brahui... Three more languages, namely, Naiki (Chanda), 
Pengo and Manda have been added in the supplement to the DED 
(1968). In their subsequent publication, Dravidian etymological] 
notes (1972), the authors further added vocabularies of Betta Kuruba, 
Koraga and Belari although they were uncertain whether any one of 
these would eventually be accepted as an independent language. 
Finally, in the second edition of (DED 1984), two more languages, 
namely, Iruja and Kurumba (Palu and Alu dialects, information 
supplied by Dieter B. Kapp) have been added to the list making the 
total number of the non-literary languages recognised thus far 19 
(the independent status of three of them is yet to be established). 


Awe (or Indi), discovered by Dr. B. Ramakrishna Reddy in 
1979, is a recent addition to the list but we still await details on this. 


* Thomas Burrow Memorial Lecture, XV All India Conference of 
Dravidian Linguists, 1987. 
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It sis spoken by. about::10,000 people: in the Kashipura. Block. of 
Keraput district and.in the.Gopalpur Panchayat of .Kalahandi district 
(in Orissa).. S. Natanasabapathy: (1986). published. a grammar of 
kattunaicka with vocabulary, the two terms Ka:ttunaickas and. Je:mu. 
Kurumbas refer, according to him, (P..3) refer to one and the. same 
tribe and he ‘inclines to think. that.their.speech is a dialect of Kannada . 
although ‘it has some. special: features that are not found. in the other. . 
dialects of Kannada. 

Even in the case of most of the non-literary languages that are « 
included in the series of DED, we do not still have detailed grammars’: 
and:vocabularies... For example; Naiki of Chanda even now is known 
Only from an article by.the late Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya (1961). 
A detailed grammar of. Kota is still a desideratum although 
Prof. M..B. Emeneau (1944-46) has published a large number of 
texts with a short grammatical sketch; either Emeneau’ himself or 
someone must take up. the pleaSant task of writing a detailed grammar 
of Kota based on Emeneau‘s voluminous texts, which contain vast 
information. The various dialects of languages like Gondi and ° 
Kolami deserve fresh fieldwork and.reporting. Even the. dialects of 
Parji not studied in detail by the late Prof. T. Burrow .and. Sudhi-: . 
bhushan’ Bhattacharya (1953),:ie. the Southern and:.the North-. 
Eastern dialects, must: also be. investigated in’ future. The above :. 
remarks are made only to‘illustrate. the enormity of the.work:to be 
done in future by Dravidianists. but. still.a lot remains to be done on 
allithe non-literary Dravidian languages.. 

The valué of the evidence provided by the non-literary: langu- 
ages for the purpose of Dravidian Comparative: grammar cannot be. 
underestimated not ‘only because of their: large. number but also 
because of preservation by them of many archaic features not «found : 
or found’ only in fragments in the literary languages... Information 
on nine’ of them, namely Toda, Kota, Kodagu,’ Tulu, Gondi,; Kui, 
Kurux, Malto and Brahui was available éven:at the time when Robert.’ 
Caldwell (1856) initiated the’ study “of Dravidian’ comparative » 
grammar. But that was mainly confined only to’-vocabulary» items 
with: many. phonetic »inaccuracies and..the:grammar -part.. was both 
scanty and unreliable. - No’. wonder -that, under these circumstances, 
Caldwell relied» mainly: on the four literary languages... Although 
Jules Bloch (1946):utilized non-literary languages "like Gondi, Kui . 
and Brahui on which detailed information was available by that time, 
his observations‘had no lasting effect because.-his study. throughout. 
was only. cursory; 

Professors’ T. Burrow and: M.'B. Emeneau, apart from ‘being 
the two leading scholars of Dravidian comparative: grammar in 
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modern times, take the credit for carrying out fieldwork on a large 
number of non-literary languages (we regret to note that Prof. 
Burrow passed away on June 8th, 1986 after prolonged ill-health). 
Prof. Burrow, along with with Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya, published 
book-length grammars and vocabularies of Parji (1953) and Pengo 
(1970); in addition, they collected vocabularies of Gondi dialectS 
(1960); this includes materials available in earlier works of other 
scholars that are not easily accessible now), of Kolami, Gadba (1962), 
Kui (1961) and Kuwi (1961) and Manda (the vocabulary items from 
all these are included in the DED series; the 196la, b articles contain 
information on grammatical structure also and a sketch of Manda 
grammar is given by Burrow in his 1976 article). 


Prof. M. B. Emeneau studied Kota (1944-46 contains a sketch 
of Kota grammar and a large number of texts), Toda (1984), Kodagu 
(only vocabulary), and Kolami (1955) and included the vocabulary 
items from these languages inthe DED series (he conducted field- 
work on these languages during the period, 1935-38). 


Earlier, data were available on Tuju, Gondi, Kui, Kuvi, Kurux, 
Malto and Brahui (the bibliographical details are available in DED 
and they need not be repeated here). Among the earlier works, 
Winfield’s grammar (1928) and dictionary (1929) of Kui and Sir 
Denys Bray’s grammar (1909) and dictionary (1934) of Brahui {deserve 
special mention for the detaiied treatment and accuracy. Subsequent 
to the work of Burrow and Emeneau, prof. Bh. Krishnamurti worked 
on Konda (1969; a brief description of this language was given 
earlier by S. Bhattacharya who first discovered it), Prof. D. N.S. 
Bhat (1967) on Tulu, Prof. P.S. Subrahmanyam on the Adilabad 
and Koya dialects of Gondi (1968), Prof. M. Israel on Kuwi (1979), 
Prof. P. Bhaskara Rao Konekor Gadaba (1980), Dr. B. P. Maha- 
patra on Malto (1979) and Dr. R. Perialwar (1978), and Prof. Kamil 
Zvelebil. (1973,79) on Irula. A recent addition to this list is Dr. 
R. K. Shetty’s Grammar of Tulu (1986). - 

After this brief survey of the study of the non-literary langu- 
ages, we shall see how it has contributed to the study of Dravidian 
Comparative grammar. It is an indisputable fact that the four 
literary languages with their records going back to thousands of years 
provide the bulk of solid evidence for the Comparative grammar. 
Yet, the evidence from the non-literary languages has an important 
role to play in the arduous task of reconstructing Proto-Dravidian. 
It is useful in three ways: 1. It provides independent information 
about the Proto-language that is not available or not recognizable 
at first sight in the literary languages. 2. It supplements and 
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reinforces the data of the literary languages; in some cases, the 
evidence of the non-literary languages explains the original nature 
of the forms of literary languages that are obscured by further 
changes. 3. Finally, it can be and is used as a testing ground for the 
Neogrammarian hypothesis by discovering the conditioning factors 
for sound changes; there isa lot in these languages that can be 
utilized to understand linguistic structure and the mechanism of 
language change from the point of view of general linguistic theory. 
We shall note below the salient points in the work done by Dravidi- 
anists in the above three directions. 


The following are the instances for preservation of the original 
features in non-literary languages as opposed to their loss in the 
literary languages. Such cases are not many but ae evidence where 
it is available is most crucial. 


Perhaps the most important évidanbe from these languages for 
the reconstruction of Proto-Dravidian Phonology is:the retention of 
initial *c- in the shape of c,S orh in the Central (minus Telugu) 
and the northern groups in contrast to its loss in South Dravidian 
and Telugy in words like *Cupp ‘salt’ (2674), *Cay- ‘five’ (2826) 
*Ca: t ‘six’ (2485) and the negative verb *Cil- (2559). Burrow 
utilized this evidence for reconstructing the initial *C- in such words. 


The fact that the trill r of the literary languages was originally 
an alveolar stop (*t) is established beyond doubt by the retention of 
its stop nature in Kota and Toda in clusters and in doubling and 
also by its change into same other stop or affricate in Tulu (d), 
Kolami(d), Naiki (Chanda) (d), Parji (d, (NE) d), and Kui (j) (see 
Subrahmanyam 1983 : 345). We know that the | in the Telugu word 
ra:lu ‘to drop down’ (233) is from *! only from the past stem ra: t- 
of Kolami and that the rin Te. Pre: gu ‘entrail’’ (4193) is from *] 
only from Pa. Pirul and Ga. (011.) Purug (as noted by Burrow, 
Pa. r, always corresponds to PDr. *]’and here, unlike in many other 
languages, there isno merger of this Proto-sound with any other. 
sound; Burrow and Bhattacharya did not give the phonetic value 
of this Parji sound (and they used the same symbol for PDr. *] also 
and this lead tosome misgivings) but, in his recent fieldwork, the 
present author has observed that it is only the retroflex voiced flap 
as is to be expected from the symbol used by them. 


In morphology, the past negative morphological constructions 
with identical structure found in all Central languages except Telugu, 
Gondi, Parji and Gadba speak for the presence of such a construction 
at least in Proto-Central Dravidian, (see Subrahmanyam 1971: 389, 
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390) in all the groups. Old Kannada, Telugu and Gondi have the 
distinction only in the future tense. (see Subrahmanyam 1971 : 
407-409). | 

The presence of the reflexes of the *KK past suffix in North 
Dravidian could not have been due to any innovation. It has to be 
reconstructed to Proto-Dravidian and it serves as a warning note that 
the South Dravidian pattern of past stem formation cannot be taken 
ia toto as that of Proto-Dravidiaa. 


There are plenty of instances in which the non-literary 
languages present evidence that supports the conclusions we can 
arrive at on the basis of the literary languages. The Brahmin dialect 
of Tu]u seems to preserve the original vowels in cases of alternation 
between short high and mid vowels (i.e. *i/*e and *u/*o alternation) 
before-Ca in other languages of South Dravidian (including the 
common dialect of Tulu) and those of the Telugu-Kuwi group (see 
Subrahmanyam 1983: 217-220). The Brahmin Tulu evidence can be 
used even in those cases in which no other language gives clinching 
evidence for deciding the original vowel. 


In the matter of gender system, the Telugu gender system 
(i.e. masculine sg; human pl. and non-human pl.) without a separate 
category for feminine sg. is paralled by that of Kurux—Malto. This 
has a good claim to be considered as the gender system of Proto- 
Dravidian as pointed out by Emeneau. The gender sysiem of the 
Gondi-Kuwi and the Kolami-Parji subgroups has developed out of 
this by separating out the feminine category from the masculine in 
the plural and combining it with the non-masculine. That there is an 
evolution.in Dravidian in establishing the feminine as a separate 
category is established by the presence of the process in different 
aspects of grammar in different groups; in South Dravidian (with the 
exception of Toda which has no gender distinction) it is seen in the 
demonstrative pronouns and the corresponding singular finite verbs, 
in Kolami-Parji in the numerals two to five, in later Telugu only in 
the demonstrative pronouns and in Pengo, Manda only in 3rd_ person 
plural finite verbs. The feminine category as a separate entity could 
not have belonged to Proto-Dravidian since it is not found in 
different subgroups of the family in any particular part of the 
grammar. 

The reconstruction of the past marker *-C- is justified largely 
on the basis of the evidence of the non-literary languages. Among 
the literary languages, Old Tamil alone shows it is the suf fix-complex 
-icin, e.g. Kanticin ‘I saw’, etc. In a forthcoming paper, the present 
author has argued that the past adverbial participle marker -S of 
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Toda, can be connected with this *.C- but the past tense marker 
—S— of that language, contrary to Emeneau’s thinking, is not 
relatable to this “aC, It has been shown there that the Toda past 
tense forms with -S-, e.g. PodSpen ‘I came’, are derived from 
Original periphrastic constructions with the past adverbial participle 
of the main verb plus the non-past forms of *iru- ‘to be’; :pod3pen, 
for example, is from *Va-nitu + iru-pp-e:n which must have origi- 
nally meant ‘I have come’. To. -S- here is the reflex of the *rin 
*iru-. As has been poinied out by Bh. Krishnamurti (1961 : 162-166), 
the Cu part of many Telugu verb bases like nadacu ‘to walk’, vaccu 
‘to come’ originally belongs to the past adverbial participle marker 
*-ci as can be gathered from the Central languages other than Telugu 
and Kolami-Naiki (this again contains the *-C-- past suffix). Here 
the evidence of the non-literary languages enables us to correctly 
explain the origin of Cu in the Telugu verb bases. 


Oid Tamil contains the non-past marker -kkuv- (-kuv- in 
weak vesbs) as a free variant of -pp-/-v-, but it has been lost in the 
later stages of Tamil, e. g. kotu-kkuv-e:n/kotu-pp-e:n ‘I will give’, 
cey-kuv-e:n/cey-v-e:n ‘I will do’. But Kota retains -kkuv- in the 
shape of kv and the strong suffix has been extended to almost all 
verbs except those ending in a non-velar stop, e. g. kor-kv-e ‘I will 
give’, va-kv-e ‘I will come’. 

The 1st person singular (5760) and exclusive plural (5154) pro- 
nouns in the later stages of Tamil and Kannada have forms with an 
initial n as opposed to forms without it in the earliest stages (the 
chronology is well attested by the literary records). Malayalam has 
only forms with n. The forms are: 


Ta. (Old) ya:n, (later) na:n ‘Il’ (Old) ya:m, (later) na:ikal 
— "We’ (excl.) 


Ma. 7 fain fja:hnal/aannal 
Ka. (old) azn, (later) na:n (Old a:m, (later) na:vu 
Ko. a:n a:m 

To. om ~- em 


The absence of the forms beginning with n— in Kota and Toda 
coupled with the chronological evidence in Tamil and Kannada proves 
that forms beginning with 4/n- cannot be reconstructed to the proto- 
stage. It is enough to reconstruct “ya:n (sg.) and *ya:m (excl. pl) ; 
we can explain the forms with nas analogical formations in the 
individual Janguages based on the reflexes of the inclusive pl. *na:m. 
Note that Ma.fia:afal < *ya:ikal; the singular form took on the 
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initial 4 in this language on the analogy of the exclusive pl. form. 
Telugu and some other languages of the Telugu-Kuwi group added 
n in the singular and n in the plural at the beginning on the analogy 
of the respective oblique bases which came to begin with these 
sounds as aresult of metathesis: Te. (Old e:nu, (later) ne:nu (obl. 
na < an-a-*yan-a-), ‘I’, (Old) e:mu, (later) me:mu (obl. ma < 
*am-a < *yam-a-). For details, see Subrahmanyam 1967-68). 


A notable instance for explaining the origin of a form ina 
literary language on the basis of corresponding but more original 
form of a non-literary language is the case of Telugu imperative pl. 
suffix-undu. Evidence from Gondi and Koya show that this is 
actually from *~um-t, e g. Te. ce:y-undu ‘Do (pl)’ ; Go: ki-m-t Koya 
ki-mi-tu. 

That the original shape of the Kannada verb no:du ‘to see’ 
(3794) is *no:ttu is known only from the cognates, Kota no:t-, 
Toda. nwi:t- and Kodagu no:t- (Tamil and Malayalam have only 
no:kk; the ultimate root here is *n6-). 


In recent times, several scholars have undertook the thrilling 
task of discovering the conditioning factors for the split of one proto 
sound into two or more in some non-literary languages; explanation 
of the residual material followed of course as by product. [t is not 
necessary to list here all the works since the present author’s 1983 
publication can be consulted for full details. A few of them 
deserve mention here because they have provided solutions for 
correspondances that remained problematic for a long time. 
Emeneau (1969) explained the conditions under which the original 
back vowels change to the corresponding front vowels in Kota. 
Krishnamurti (1978) provided the conditioning for the development 
of *a, *a: toe, e: in Parji. The present author (1976) could find 
out the conditionings for the split of *a, *a: into a/o and a:/o: in 
Toda; he has also noted that L/s Lare the regular developments of 
*! and *] respectively in Toda and the words with | and 1 in Toda are 
loans from the neighbouring languages. These and such other 
studies are outstanding illustrations of the Neogrammarian principle 
from the field of Dravidian. 


The non-literary languages provide a challenging ground for. 
enthusiastic linguists for describing their grammatical structure and 
explaining the developments involved. Emeneau’s 1984 publication . 
on Toda is a remarkable contribution on these lines. But still 
something remains to be done on the side of historical explanation of 
the structure of Toda; in the case of other languages there is much 
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scope for description as well as historical. explanation as has been 
pointed out earlier. For example, since the publication of Emeneau’s 
1957 article, it is known that Kota and Toda employ the erstwhile 
past stem not only for the formation of the past tense but also for 
that of the present tense. To be more precise, the original past tense 
form functions as the present-cum-habitual in Kota and as present 
tense in Toda (the form is called “‘tenseless paradigm’? by Emeneau 
because it means “‘past’”’ in the song language but “‘present’’ in the 
prose language in which it is used on the rare occasions of. giving 
decisions of the assembly). In a forthcoming article, the present 
author has tried to explain this semantic shift: the form originally 
meant, apart from general “‘past’’, continuous action at a particular 
point of time in the past and past habitual (these senses are still 
preserved in Kota) and it came to denote the present time by the 
deletion of the feature “‘past’’ from the original sense. It has also 
been shown there that the 3rd person suffix -6 of Kota is derived 
from the future tense suffix *-um which occurs only in 3rd person 
forms except human plural and that it has been converted into the 
3rd person suffix and analogically extended to the past and present 
paradigms, for the phonetic development, cf. Véddo < *ventum 
‘it is wanted’. 

There are many other innovations in the non-literary languages 
that are of interest to linguists pursuing historical studies. We 
shall mention one such interesting case. The presence of two Ist 
person plural forms in verbs in all tenses with different personal 
suffixes (one for exclusive and the other for inclusive) in the Kota- 
Toda subgroup of South Dravidian and in the Konda-Pengo-Manda- 
Kui-Kuwi subgroup of Central Dravidian and the Kurux-Malto 
subgroup of North Dravidian seems to be an innovation in the 
respective subgroups because the inclusive suffix is not the same or 
similar. 
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BURROW’ S FIELDWORK. AND RESEARCH 
ON ‘TRIBAL DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES” 


B. es cksiskas Reddy 
Osmania University 


1. Introduction 


Thomas Burrow (1909-1986) was a scholar of multidirectional 
specialization within the broad field of language study. He was 
a student of classics and Oriental languages (Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Pali) at Cambridge and continued his contributions to the evergrowing 
knowledge on Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan languages throughout 
his life. He was equally interested in comparative Dravidian and 
historical reconstruction which was attested through the -publication 
of a series of articles in the BSOAS and the TphS during the late 
thirties and forties of the present. century. Burrow’s enquiries into 
the structure and history of the two major linguistic families of 
‘South Asia that have been in intensive interaction for. centuries, have 
inevitably led him to the identification. and: investigation of inter- 
influences between Dravidian and Indo-Aryan, though his observations 


are’mainly confined to the lexical borrowings. . His methodology. of 


AMiscovering the etymological source of an ‘item on. the ‘Strength - of 
comparative and historical... principles. and identifying the . -direction 
of diffusion is admired and adopted by such an eminent scholar like 
Professor M. B. Emeneau, the founder of the ‘Indian angupstic area’ 
hypothesis (Emeneau, 1980 : 93-100). 3 


One of the major contributions of Burrow is the preparation 
of Dravidian etymological dictionary in collaboration with Emeneau 
(DED: 1961; DEDS: 1968 and DEDR: 1984). He was so much 
devoted to and engrossed in this monumental work that he-could 
recall, by memory, all the item under any particular etyma from the 


x Thomas Burrow Memorial lecture, XV All India conference of 
Dravidian Linguists 1987. 
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DED. He has not only planned, organised and executed the publi- 
cation of these volumes along with his distinguished colleague, but 
has also incorporated lexical items from his fieldnotes on the non- 
literary Dravidian languages of Central India which inclusion has 
substantially enhanced the depth of coverage. Even a cursory look 
at the bibliography and list of sources in DEDR will highlight the 
extensive range of items contributed by Burrow and Bhattacharya. 


Comparative and historical grammarians utilise the available 
records and published works as the main source in their researches 
and Burrow too followed the tradition in the beginning. But very 
soon he noticed the dearth of reliable materials on many of the 
non-literary Dravidian languages. To remedy this situation he 
undertook the first hand practical research of linguistic fieldwork on 
many a less known tribal Dravidian language. In collaboration with 
the late Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya he has personally carried out 
exploratory field trips into the highlands and backwoods of Central 
India. The fruits of their scholastic efforts are very obvious to all 
those interested in (any aspect of) Dravidian language studies. 


Thus, it is clear that Burrow’s major research interests covered 
such areas as (1) Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan studies, (2) Comparative 
Dravidian (3) Mutual influences between Dravidian and Indo-Aryan, 
(4) Etymological studies and dictionary making and (5) Fieldwork 
and analysis of unwritten languages. In my lecture, I would like to 
restrict my comments to Burrow’s contributions to the last mentioned 
area of tribal language studies. 


Before undertaking the task of delineating and evaluating 
Burrow’s contributions to the area of our concern, it should be pointed 
out that the late S. Bhattacharya was his collaborator throughout his 
enterprise of fieldwork and description of the tribal languages. Thus 
our appreciation and criticism of Burrow equally apply to Bhatta- 
charya as well. I would like to take my appraisal as a dedication to 
this inseparable pair. 


2. Expedition and discovery 


Burrow has done substantial original research in comparative 
Dravidian before he got interested in doing fieldwork on tribal 
Dravidian. While examining the volume III of Grierson’s Linguistic 
Survey af India, for his comparative work, Burrow noticed many 
inadequacies in the enumeration of the Dravidian speeches of Central 
India and he found the data unreliable in many respects. By 1949 
Burrow has also entered into a joint research programme with 
Emeneau on Dravidian etymologies. These factors (combined with 
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his long standing commitment to Indian studies) brought Burrow to 
India in the year 1950 to do linguistic fieldwork on the unwritten 
speeches of Central India, in collaboration with S. Bhattacharya, 
who was a linguist with the Anthropological Survey of India. The 
joint linguistic expeditions of Burrow and Bhattacharya continued 
over a period of one and half a decade from 1950 to 1966. The 
geographical location of their field research spreads over the present 
states of Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh 
mainly. In one of their trips they also worked in some parts of 
Bihar, thus covering the area roughly between the Godavari and the 
Ganga. 


During their first fieldtrip in 1950-51, Burrow and Bhatta- 
charya examined (what was known as) Parja or Dhurva spoken in 
Bastar. The LSI mentioned it as a dialect of Gondi. On the basis 
of detailed fresh materials and on the strength of comparative 
evidence Burrow and Bhattacharya identified it as an independent 
language called Parji, thereby adding a new member to the Dravidian 
family. Apart from this discovery, they have also gathered fresh 
materials on (i) Naiki, (ii) the Adilabad dialect of Gondi, and 
(iii) Naikri, Kinwat and Pandharkarra dialects of Kolami. Asa 
result of this maiden trip Burrow and Bhattacharya brought out 
their Parji grammar (1953) and contributed the vocabularies collected 
from various minor languages for incorporation in the DED (1961). 


Burrow and Bhattacharya spent the winter of 1957-58 con- 
ducting fieldwork in Central and northern parts of India. They 
identified Pengo as a separate language and collected futher materials 
on (i) Gondi of Yeotmal, Gadchiroli of Chanda, Chindwada, Hill 
Maria of Bastar, and Koya of Malkangiri (ii) Konda, (iii) Kuttia 
dialect of Kui, (iv) Kuvi of Sunkarametta, Bissamkatak and Karaveli 
(v) Waghpur, Yeotmal and Naikri dialects of Kolami (vi) Gadaba 
dialects of Salur and Pottangi (vii) Mirdha dialect of Kurukh and 
(viii) Malto. Incorporating the lexical items from their extensive 
fieldnotes Burrow and Bhattacharya published the Comparative Gond 
vocabulary (1960). On the basis of these field data they have also 
brought out three supplementary research papers in the IJndo-Iranian 
Journal on Kui (1961), Gadaba (1962) and Kuvi (1963). The new 
lexical materials recorded during this exploratory fieldtrip have 
necessitated the issue of a supplement of the etymological dictionary 


(DEDS, 1968). 
During their third fieldtrip in 1964 Burrow and Bhattacharya 


discovered Manda as a distinct language, which they came across 
while working on Pengo at Ampani, Kalahandi district. They have 
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also interviewed the Tekria Kondh speakers of Kuvi dialect in 
Koraput district. The fourth and final expedition ‘was «undertaken 
in the winter of 1965-66. The main concentration of this trip was 
to collect comprehensive data for a linguistic analysis of Pengo. 
Besides they were able to gather further vocabularies on Manda, the 
three dialects of Kuvi, namely, Parja Kondh of Bissamcuttack, 
Kasipur Kondh and Dongria Kondh. The outcome of these two 
latter fieldtrips is the publication of.the Pengo grammar (1970) and 
a grammatical outline of Manda (1976). The lexical material so 
gathered is fully incorporated in the DEDS (1968) and DEDR (1984). 
Thus it is clear that through their toils of practical linguistic field- 
work Burrow and Bhattacharya discovered three new Dravidian 
languages (Parji, Pengo and Manda) and recorded fresh materials 
(mainly lexical) on the dialects of nine others, ie. .Gondi, Konda, 
Kui, Kuvi, Kolami, Naiki, Gadaba, Kurukh and Malto. - . 


Regarding the methodology of their linguistic fieldwork, 
Burrow and Bhattacharya hardly mention anything at any place in 
their published work. One can only guess that their basic target was 
to record and analyse the unwritten languages, so that they can 
profitably form an integral part of comparative studies and their 
vocabularies be included in the etymological dictionaries. Nowhere 
did the authors hint at the problems of elicitation in working with 
illiterate unsophisticated informants, nor do they tell you about the- 
method of elicitation whether it is translatioa method or any other. 


3. An appraisal of published research 


In this section I wish to survey the descriptive linguistic works 
of Burrow and Bhattacharya (available in print) and also point out 
some of the recent and current directions in the research on tribal 
languages with which they (BB) were concerned. BB’s published 
works are available on Parji, Gondi, Gadaba, Kui, Kuvi, Pengo and 


Manda. | 
3.1 The Parji language 


The first comprehensive book-length study of Burrow is on 
the Parji language (of course in collaboration with Bhattacharya} 
that appeared in 1953. In the preface to the book the authors 
refer to the problem of correct identification of a less-known 
language in the linguistic symbiosis of Bastar. The book is divided 
into three parts of grammar, texts and etymological vocabulary. The 
entire grammar is presented in 100 sections which can broadly be 
grouped into seven chapters, ‘one each on orthography and phonology, 
noun, adjectives, numerals, pronouns, the verb and adverbs. 
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This grammatical outline shows insightful observations on 
many morphosyntactic problems. The structure of noun is’ analysed 
under the grammatical categories of gender, plural formation and 
declension (i.e. case syntax). The various functional relations that 
obtain between the two members of a nominal compound are 
copiously illustrated from Parji. Adjectives are treated under two 
divisions of attributive and  predicative. With latter and with 
predicative nominals the language shows equational sentences. One 
of the noteworthy features of Parji (which it shares with Gondi 
and Naiki) is the presence of copulative ay ‘to be, to become’ even in 
the unmarked contexts of present tense, but ay is not conjugated for 
any agreement features. When agreement is required Parji uses 
another copulative ‘be’ er. These two are different from the 
locative-existential ‘be’ of man. 


Regarding the numerals it is observed that only first five (for 
1 to 5) are native andthe rest are borrowed from Halabi. But one 
has no way to know as to how the compound and complex numerals 
are composed inthis language. Pronouns and their declension are 
given under personal, reflexive, demonstrative and interrogative. 
The morphology and syntax of verbal piece covers the composition 
of the root, tense, mood, aspect under finite verb; and non-finite 
forms include .conjunctive and relative participles and conditional. : 
Finally negative formation and adverbs are presented with illustrations. : 
However, the first- section-on phonology is somewhat: unrevealing 
about the nature of sounds involved, as the authors are more worried 
about a comparative statement on the sounds. The basic methodology 
and organization of the book is based on the European traditional 
grammar with the added dimension of looking at Parji witha com- 
parative viewpoint rather than ‘confining to its structure alone. 


The texts in part II are very helpful for linguistic as well as 
ethnological studies. The etymological vocabulary is unique and 
first of its kind in that it appeared as a predecessor to such works as 
Emeneau’s Kolami, Krishnamurti’s Telugu verbal bases and DED. 
Since the publication of the Parji grammar, many scholars utilized 
its material for comparative studies. The dialectal situation of Parji 
requires a fresh fieldwork and unfortunately no scholar has brought - 
out any new work on this language after Burrow and Bhattacharya. 


32. Gondi comparative vocabulary 


As noted above, Burrow and Bhattacharya brought outa 
comparative lexicon of Gondi incorporating the fieldnotes collected 
during 1957-58. This vocabulary enlists many items that did not 
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find their place in DED. It is a comprehensive list in that it accom- 
modates identifiable items from previous works. The sources of this 
list are numbered as 34 out of which 14 sources are from the field- 
notes of BB, spreading from Adilabad to Betul through Orissa and 
Maharashtra. 


Many scholors have been working on Gondi and its dialects 
since the time of BB’s fieldwork on the language. Some of these 
works are worth mentioning here as they continue the work of BB 
in certain respects. 


S. Bhattacharya reports his intensive research of the Muria 
dialect in his two papers ‘‘Muria adjectives’’ (1968) and ‘‘Muria 
Morphology” (1968), P. S. Subrahmanyam monograph 4A Descriptive 
Grammar of Gondi (1968, Annamalainagar) includes the Adilabad 
and the Koya dialects. He has phonology, morpho-phonemics and 
morphology on each dialect separately. The syntax of Adilabad 
dialect receives some attention. The vocabularies of such dialect are 
given separately along with the corresponding DED entry. There is 
an account of the position of Gondi in Dravidian with detailed com- 
parisons of phonology and morphology. Stephen Tyler investigated 
the Gommu dialect of Koya spoken in Bhadrachallam taluk in his 
book Koya: An outline grammar (Gommu dialect) (1969 UCPL). There 
is an introduction, followed by an analysis of phonology, nouns, 
qualifiers and minor form classes. Verb morphology and a sketchy 
syntax. The appendix provides the text-analysis within an IC 
model. Tyler’s ethnographic fieldwork on Koya is reported in several 
of his papers on Koya kinship and related topics. K. Rama Rao of 
Osmania University has been conducting fieldwork on Koya since 
1977. His M. Phil dissertation Phonology and Morphology of Koya 
language (1979, Osmania) consists of on introduction, the sound 
system, nounphrase, verb phrase and other grammatical categories. 
There is a lexicon at the end. His Ph. D. thesis (1985) is an explor- 
atory syntactic description of Koya with reliable data. Being the 
first work of its kind the entire presentation is put in three chapters 
of simple, complex and compound sentences. 


K. Pandurangachar studied Parii Gondi of Mandla and the 
Gondi spoken in Balaghat and Betul districts, for his Ph. D. 
dissertation Phonology and Morphology of Gondi (1971 Ravishankar 
University). These materials are also used in the papers 
**Plural formation in Gondi” (1971) and ‘‘Pronouns in Gondi” (1975). 
G V. Natarajan of CIIL has been working on Abhuj Maria dialect 
of Gondi. In a paper “adjectival concord in Gondi’’ (1977) 
Natarajan describes the agreement between attribute and head within 
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a nounphrase. This non-Dravidian feature is explained as emerging 
under the influence of intimate Indo-Aryan contact. He is currently 
finalising a grammar of the Abhuj Maria dialect of Gondi. 


In her Ph. D. thesis Susie Andres (1972) interprets the Gondi 
sentences within a generative syntactic framework, Phonological 
variation in Gondi dialects and the evolution of certain significant 
sounds from PDr are being thoroughly investigated at the Osmania 
University. Eshwarchand (1982) deals with the development of *] in 
various dialects of Gondi while Umamaheshwara Rao (1982) is a 
theoretical contribution to lexical diffusion pertaining to the sound 
change of cshin Gondi dialects. His investigations extend toa 
new subgrouping of Gondi dialects, a reanalysis of Gondi pronouns 
and the identification of Indo-Aryan impact on Gondi. His forth- 
coming Ph. D. thesis is concerned with a historical study of the 
phonological and morphological developments in Gondi, based on 
his extensive field data covering the entire Gondi region. Thus it 
is clear that Gondi is getting analysed from different perspective 
and it is getting the deserving attention of scholars. 


3.3. Papers on Gadaba, Kui and Kuvi 


After Bhattacharya’s description of Ollari dialect of Gadaba, 
BB collected some data at Solur and Pottangi on this language. 
Describing some of the differences between Ollari and these dialects, 
and with a list of vocabulary items BB published a paper in 1962. 
This paper also provides a comparative statement on the position of 
Gadaba. Recently Bhaskara Rao has published a monograph on the 
Konekor Gadaba of Salur (1980) containing a detailed statement on 
phonology, morphophonemics and morphology of the nominal and 
verbal pieces with no syntactic analysis. 


In another paper BB (1961) report their work on the Kuttia 
Kandh dialect of Kui spoken in the Chandrapur area. It provides 
a phonemic, lexical and elementary grammatical comparison of 
Kui and Kuvi. Fresh field data on this dialect is presented in 
Nagaraja Chetty’s (1984)M. Phil. dissertation consisting of descriptive 
phonology, morphology and elementary syntax with a large number 
of texts and comprehensive vocabulary. 


Burrow and Bhattacharya have conducted, as noted above, 
extensive fieldwork on the Kuvi dialects. These materials are 
reproduced with vocabulary lists in their paper of 1963. 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore has entered 
into a collaboration with the Government of Orissa on bilingual 
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education of the Kuvi children in 1971. Extensive fieldwork of 
Kuvi dialects spoken in Rayagada, Laxipur, Rayakona and Muniguda 
areas was conducted by B. Ramakrishna Reddy in 1971-72 under 
this project. It was further carried on by Joy Reddy. The analyses 
of these materials appear in the following publications: 1. Kuvi 
Phonetic Reader by B. Ramakrishna Reddy, S. P. Upadhyaya and 
Joy Reddy (1974). As the title indicates this booklet attempts to 
describe the sounds of Kuvi for a non-native speaker. The Reader also 
adapts the Oriya script for Kuvi, 2. Kuvi-English-Oriya Dictionary 
(in press, 1972) by B. Ramakrishna Reddy and Joy Reddy. 3. Kuvi 
Texts with English translation (in Press, 1972) by B. Ramakrishna 
Reddy. 4. Kuvi grammar (1979, Mysore) by Joy Reddy is a descriptive 
work consisting of Phonemics, noun and verb morphology with some 
notes on syntax. 5. B. Ramakrishna Reddy’s paper “‘Some aspects of 
negation in Kuvi’’ (1974) analyses the negative particles within a 
transformational generative model. He has recently carried out an 
extensive data collection of the Sunkarametta dialect for a synchronic 
comparison of phonological and grammatical aspects of Kuvi 
dialects. The investigations also reveal the direction and extent of 
Telugu and Oriya on the local dialects of Kuvi. sd 


M. Israel has been conducting fieldwork on Kuvi parallel to 
the CIIL Project. The outcome of his research is A Grammar of the 
Kuvi language, with texts and vocabulary (1979, Trivandrum). It 
consists of sections on phonology morphophonemics, nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, adverbs, clitics and asketch syntax. There are 
sixteen texts with English translation and a vocabulary list of 4,000 


entries. 
3.4 Pengo grammar 


Burrow and Bhattacharya identified Pengo in 1957 and their 
field data are analysed in their important publication of the Pengo 
language (1970, Oxford). The monograph includes material on six 
different dialects of Pengo of Nowrangpoor area. In their preface 
the authors indicate certain special’ characteristics of Pengo and its 
close relationship to Manda. The main body of the book falls into 
three sections-grammar, texts with translations and vocabulary. The 
section on phonology deals with the synchronic status and the 
diachronic development of Pengo sounds. The morphology and 
syntactic patterns of the language are dealt with under such sections 
as the noun, adjective, numerals, pronouns, the verb-finite, non-finite 
and periphrastic constructions. This is one of the best works of 
recent times to have come out on any Kondh language. 
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During my linguistic survey of Koraput-Kalahandi border 
highlands, I came across a dialect of Pengo known as Avut (not 
noticed by Burrow and Bhattacharya). Subba Rao (1982) has 
investigated this dialect in detail with statements on phonology and 
morphology together with texts and lexicon. This dialect shares 
several features with Manda as well. 


3.5 Manda sketch 


Manda was discovered as a separate language in 1964 by 
Burrow and Bhattacharya while working on Pengo. They interviewed 
some more Manda informants in 1966. The vocabulary items from 
their field - notes appear in DEDS. In their preface to the Pengo 
language the authors have expressed their intention to bring out a 
book-length work on Manda. But the project has to be abandoned 
since then (as informed by Professor Burrow ina personal communi- 
cation). Burrow’s article “‘A sketch of Manda grammar in com- 
parison with Pengo’ (1976) is the only published work on this 
language. On comparative evidence Burrow has decisively pointed 
out that Manda and Pengo are two different languages. I have 
picked up the work in 1979, where it is left by Burrow and Bhatta- 
charya and been conducting fieldwork on the Manda spoken in the 
Thuamul Rampur block of Kalahandi district, Orissa. During 
1980-86, I have prepared many papers on this language covering 
such morphosyntactic and semantic problems as _person-deixis, 
demonstratives, numeral system, non-Dravidian element, agreement 
features, tense, aspect, semantic fields of lexical structure and 
several others. I have also edited and translated the Manda texts 
and compiled a dictionary of the language. A comprehensive grammar 
of the language is under active preparation and it may appear soon. 


Awe or Indi is the latest member of the Kondh-group to join 
the ever increasing list of tribal Dravidian: languages. It was dis- 
covered in 1979 by B. Ramakrishna Reddy during his fieldwork on 
Manda. Awe or-Indiis spoken in the Kashipur block of Koraput 
district and in the Gopalpur Panchayat of Kalahandi. The number 
of speakers is estimated any thing between 8000 to 10,000. B. 
Ramakrishna Reddy has prepared Vocabulary of Awe or Indi (1979, 
Osmania, mimeo) consisting of 1000 entries approximately. 


Indi or Awe is an intermediary between Pengo and Manda, 
though it shares certain features like glottalization with Kuvi. A 
somewhat detailed statement on its phonology and morphology is 
attempted by Ramanaiah (1982) in his dissertation. He has collected 
the data in Sungeri of Kasipur in Koraput district. A further 
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detailed work on this speech is undertaken: by the present author to 
solve many of the problems involved. 


4. Concluding Remarks 


The above survey of Burrow’s works shows that his primary 
interest is that of comparative grammar and for carrying it successfully 
and profitably he would devote his attention to the descriptive studies 
of minor languages as well. His contribution is a shining example 
of inseparability of descriptive and comparative study of language, 
in that they reinforce each other’s methodology and findings. His 
philosophy of language-analysis is succinctly put in his own words 
as ‘‘Comparative work must go hand in hand with the primary work 
of collecting new material’’. (Burrow and Bhattacharya, 1953 : xi). 
The tradition of comparative grammaryians carrying out practical 
linguistic fieldwork is a well-established practice in Dravidian linguis- 
tics. Even prior to Burrow, Emeneau has been devoting his scholarly 
efforts tothe tribal studies of the Nilgiris in particular. This 
tradition is continued by Krishnamurti through his vigorous descri- 
ption of Konda, and by Subrahmanyam in his fieldwork on Gondi, 
Kolami and Naiki. Younger scholars may emulate such a rewarding 
and healthy tradition. 
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The International Who Is Who 1977 gives the following details 
about Prof. T. Burrow: 


Burrow, prof. Thomas, M. A.,Ph. D., FBA 1970; Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, and 
Fellow of Ballio! College, since 1941; b29 June 1909; 
csof Joshua and Frances Eleanor Burrow, in 1941, 
Inez Mary (d 1976) d of Herbert John Haley, Educ: 
Queen Elizabeth’s sch. Kirkby Lonsdale; Christ’s Coll. 
Cambridge. Research Fellow of Christ’s Coll. Cambridge, 
1935-37; Asst. Keeper in Dept. of Oriental printed Books 
and Manuscripts, British Museum, 1937-44. Liverhulme 
Research Fellow, 1957-58. Publications: The Language 
of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan, 
1937; A Translation of the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan, 1940: (with S. Bhattacharya) The 
Parji Language, 1953; The Sanskrit Language, 1955; 
(with M. B. Emeneau) A Dravidian Etymological Dicti- 
onary, 1961; Supplement, 1968; (with S. Bhattacharya) 
The Pengo Language 1970. Address: I Woodlands, 
Mill End, Kidlington, Oxford. T: Kidlington 5283. | 


Professor Burrow occupied the prestigeous Boden Professorship 
of Sanskrit at the University of Oxford from 1944 till his retirement 
in 1976. His interest in the Dravidian languages goes back to the 
years 1937-44 when he was an Assistant Curator in the Department of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, British Museum. His earlier 
work related to the language of the Khoroshithi documents of Chinese 
Turkestan and also a translation of these. He published a series of 

* Thomas Burrow Memorial Lecture, XV All India conference of Dravidian 

Linguists, 1987. 
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articles in the Bulletin of the School uf Oriental (and African) Studies, 
London, under the serial title ‘Dravidian Studies’ I-VII dealing with 
various aspects of Dravidian Phonology, genetic ties between 
Dravidian loanwords in Sanskrit. He published two important papers 
in the Transaction of the Philological Society in 1945 and 1946 formulat- 
ing and applying a precise methodology for identifying the possible 
Dravidian loanwords in Sanskrit. During the fifties and sixties he 
collaborated with the late Dr. S. Bhattacharya of the Anthropological 
Survey of India and combed out Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra 
Pradesh in search of unidentified Dravidian languages. Their exten- 
sive fieldwork in these States resulted in the publication of the Parji 
Language (1953) and the Pengo Language (1970) and a number of 
articles on the dialects of Kui and Kuvi published in the Indo-Iranian 
Journal. His collaboration with Prof. M. B. Emeneau, started in the 
late 40s, led to the compilation of their monumental A Dravidian 
Etymological Dictionary, under joint authorship published by Oxford 
University in 1961, with supplements in 1968 and 1972. A revised 
edition of DED including the new data and the research results of 
both the authors was published by the Oxford University Press in 1984. 


In ‘Dravidian studies I, II, III, V, VI’, Burrow has tackled a 
number of difficult phonological problems which were either not 
systematically dealt with or were wrongly formulated earlier. In 
Dravidian Studies I, he established that initial voicing could not be 
attributed to Proto-Dravidian (which he consistently called Primitive 
Dravidian) because of the irregular distribution of voiced stop in 
cognates between Telugu and Kannada on the one hand and Tamil on 
the other. Thus he refuted the earlier proposal of Jules Bloch and 
K. Godavarma. He advanced the following arguments: 


1) A large percentage of words in Kannada and Telugu beginning 
with voiced stops have no cognates in Tamil: 


2) Where there are such cognates, Tamil and Malayalam have 
borrowed these from Telugu or Kannada: 


3) Where the correspondences are ancient, there is fluctuation 
between voiced and voiceless stops in different languages; 


4) Voicing in many individual words in Kannada and Telugu can be 
shown to be secondary. 


In ‘Dravidian Studies II’, he attacked the problem of the 
alterations between i/e and u/o in South Dravidian and could show 
through internal reconstruction that, not all cases of juin Tamil and 
Malayalam and e o in Kannada and Telugu were traceable to Proto- 
Dravidian. In ‘Dravidian Studies III’, he treated the problem of 
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palatalisation of Proto-Dravidian k*-in Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu 
and also the question of retention of *k- in North Dravidian (Kurux, 
Malto, Brahui) before a high vowel, i, 1. In ‘Dravidian Studies V,’ he 
dealt with the developments of Proto-Dravidian *y- and *fi-. In 
‘Dravidian Studies VI’, he discussed the loss of initial *c/*sin South- 


Dravidian. 


In all these papers, he has advanced our knowledge of Dravidian 
phonology inuch farther than what its earlier exponents-K. V. Subbaiah, 
L. V. Ramaswami lyer, Thiagaraju and Meile- had done. These 
articles have laid a firm foundation for a systematic formulation of 
phonological correspondences in Dravidian. His important contribu- 
tion lay in tracing the phonological changes in the entire Dravidian 
family and not simply confining them to the literary languages. 


In ‘Dravidian Studies IV’, he revived the question of affiliation 
between Dravidian and Uralian-a problem discussed by Caldwell 
(1856) and earlier writers. He enlisted the possible correspondences 
in words denoting body parts between the two families of langusges 
taking a total of 72 lexical groups. ‘Dravidian Studies VII’ published 
in 1948 continues his earlier work on Dravidian loanwords in 
Sanskrit. In this paper, he identified 315 sanskrit items as possible 
borrowings from Dravidian, e.g., akka, agasti, aguru, amba...... 
heramba etc. 


In his articles published in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society 1946, 1947 he has set out the methodology for identifying 
Dravidian loanwords in Sanskrit; viz. (1) the absence of Indo- 
European etyomologies for Sanskrit words; (2) the existence of 
roots and derived words in the Dravidian languages and distribution 
of cognates in a large number of the Dravidian languages; (3) items 
referring to flora and fauna, natural to India and South Asia: 
(4) the antiquity of the use of the word in Dravidian as opposed 
to its late attestation in Sanskrit. He identified several borrowings 
in early documents of Sanskrit, such as the Rig Veda, e.g., anala- ‘fire’ 
eda- ‘sheep’, khala - ‘threshing-floor’, ta/a-‘palmyra palm’, nira- 
‘water’, magi - ‘ink’, palli, ‘small village’, walava - ‘bracelet’ etc. 


The grammars of Parjiand Pengo have not only helped in 
providing missing links in Comparative Dravidian Phonology and 
morphology but also made it possible to restate the data for 
understanding many interesting aspects of the structure of Dravidian 
languages and of language contact. The approach of Burrow and 
Bhattacharya was both historical and descriptive. In the Chapter of 
phonology, they pay more attention to the historical relationship of 
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the phonemes of these languages, rather than their synchronic descri- 
ption. Their field work has enormously contributed to a better 
understanding of Dravidian languages of central India which helped 
in a more precise statement of the relationship of different Dravidian 
languages. They brought together scattered lexical data on Gondi 
dialects in their 1960 publication- A Comparative Vocabulary of 
Gondi Dialects. 


The Dravidian Etymological Dictionary is a monumental contri- 
bution to comparative Dravidian studies. This is an essential tool 
to any student of Dravidian working on any aspect of phonology 
or grammar of the Dravidian languages. 


Prof. Thomas Burrow was easily the pioneer of a scientific 
and systematic approach to problems of Dravidian comparative 
phonology of this century and easily was one of the three or four 
most outstanding scholars in this field in the World. 


A Bibliography of Professor T. Burrow’s Books and 
papers on Dravidian 
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CAUSAL FACTORS IN THE LOSS/ 
MAINTENANCE OF MINORITY LANGUAGE 
THE CASE OF TAMIL IN FIJI 


Rodney F. Moag 
University of Texas 


Introduction 


Language shift and language maintenance has been accepted 
as an area of inquiry thanks to the work of Haugen, Fishman and 
others. Studies in this area-have, in the main, tended to focus ona 
single group and to deal only with the factors found to operate for 
that specific linguistic minority. The present paper, while in one 
sense built around another case study, seeks to achieve global appli- 
cability by presenting a relatively complete compendium of causal 
factors of language attrition, including factors which are not signifi- 
cant in the case study itself. 


The Setting of the Case Study. The South Pacific island nation 
of Fiji received its independence from Britain in 1970. It hasa 
multicultural multiracial population, 44 percent of which is composed 
of native Fijians speaking a variety of quite distinct regionally-based 
Melanesian dialects, along with a standardized variety of Fijian. 
An additional 5 percent of the populace is made up of Chinese, 
other Pacific islanders, and part-Europeans (those of mixed stock). 
Just over half the population is of East Indian origin. The principal 
language of government, education, and the media is English with 
some secondary status accorded to standard Fijian and to standard 
Hindi. A detailed sociolinguistic profile of Fiji appears in Moag 
(1979a) and plots of language use patterns in Moag (1981). The 
majority of the Indians who came to Fiji as indentured laborers spoke 
dialects of Hindi. A dialect leveling process described in Moag 
(1979c) gave rise to koine-ized vernacular known as Fiji Hindi (see 
Moag 1977), which is now the home language of the Fiji Indian 
community, standing in a diglossic relationship with standard Hindi. 
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Immigrants from other parts of India represented various regional 
Indian languages in differing proportions. Most numerous among 
these were speakers of Tamil, and it appeared for a time as though 
Tamil might have a permanent place within Fiji’s Indian community, 
owing to the organized efforts of its speakers to preserve and promote 
it. It is the causal factors of the failure of these efforts, and of the 
eventual attrition of Tamil which constitutes the case study presented 
below, to provide both a focus and examples for the theoretical 
discussion which is the paper’s basic concern. 


Goals of the Study. At the end of indenture in 1920, well over 
10 percent of indian immigrants to Fiji were native Tamil speakers, 
According to Ferguson (1962:11) this percentage qualifies Tamil for 
major language status within the Indian community in Fiji. The 
present generation of Fiji Indians, however, contains virtually no 
native speakers of Tamil, (Moag 1977: IV). The first of two major 
goals of this paper will be to identify the dozen or so factors which 
led to the attrition of Tamil in Fiji. Their significance and effect 
will be documented from both published sources and from the 
author’s 1975-78 fieldwork in Fiji. Specific points will be illustrated 
also by comparisons with instances where Tamil has been lost or 
maintained elsewhere (such as Kerala, Malaysia, Sri Lanka, and so. 
forth), and studies of other minority languages from many places. 


The second major goal is to present a new and more powerful 
tool which sociolinguists may use for examining specific cases of 
language attrition or maintenance, or for predicting the future 
prospects or needs for maintaining a given minority language. This 
tool takes the form of a matrix of 19 potentially significant factors 
in language loss/maintenance, compiled from a variety of cases of 
both transported and indigenous minority languages. It is suggested 
that, while some factors are more significant than others, and whereas 
some factors impinge upon others, no single factor can account for 
the maintenance or loss of a given language. | 


1. Factors in Language Maintenance/Loss 


A total of nineteen factors are plotted in the matrix (Figure 1). 
The notation system employs basically binary oppositions throughout, 
relying on designations of plus (++) or minus (—). Partial application 
of a factor is shown bya plus minus designation (+—) and non- 
operation of a factor is indicated by a zero (0) entry. It would, of, 
course, be equally possible to plot features with three or more 
distinctions by using numeric or lettered notation. 
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The chartis an expanded and modified version of that 
employed by Subramoniam (1976). The differences between the two 
charts attest the flexibility of the distinctive feature matrix format. 
Subramoniam used six columns along his horizontal axis, each 
column plotting the situation of a different non-Malay alam-speaking 
minority group in Kerala state, South India, thus comparing the 
language maintenance situations for the six groups within a single 
chart. The matrix here compares the language maintenance factors 
fora single group, Tamil speakers in Fiji, at two points in time, 
1945 and 1975. Further, Subramoniam plotted only those factors 
which he found to be significant for at least one of the six minority 
language groups treated in his study, yielding a total of eight factors. 
Factors cited elsewhere as significant with respect to minority langu- 
age groups in other places were not listed, hence we do not know for 
certain whether he had considered their relevance or not. The 
expanded chart presented here contains seven factors which could be 
regarded as irrelevant to the loss of Tamil in Fiji, since they remained 
constant fromthe time when the language was being maintained 
(1945) to that when its attrition was essentially complete (1975). 
This isa natural consequence of our larger goal of developing a 
generalized tool for assessing language loss/maintenance prospects, 
which requires inclusion of all factors heretofore cited as significaut 
in language shift or maintenance in any linguistic minority, plus 
factor 9, first identified inthe current study. There are certain 
factors cited in the literature which will not be recognizable in 
wording of the chart (cf Kloss 1966) but which nonetheless have been 
taken into account in the formulation of the factors presented here. 
Finally, Subramoniam plotted four subcategories of age on the 
vertical axis within each factor listed, and of sex on the horizontal 
axis within each group, whereas the present matrix plots the prospects 
for the ethnic minority as a whole with no subdivisions. 


The factors in the chart are organized into four major 
categories: demographic, political, social, and sociolinguistic. The 
grounds for placing the individual factoss under particular headings 
are, in the main, self-evident and require no justification. A couple 

of cases however, notably factors 12 and 14, could easily have been 
; grouped with sociolinguistic factors, but were, for reasons explained 
below, placed under the heading of “‘social factors’’. Four main 
principles guided the selection and wording of each factor. First, 
each must have been identified by at least one author as significant 
in the language loss or maintenance of some minority group (including 
the present study), though in a couple of cases they were implicitly 
rather than explicitly stated. Factor 19, for example, “‘significant 
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number of monolingual speakers’, was not specifically identified as 
a causal factor in language shift by the authors surveyed. It is, 
however, the natural result of situations such as the following: a) the 
lack of schooling and the practice of homebound employment 
particularly among women, in minority groups of South India 
(Subramoniam 1976), b) Italian immigrants in Belgium living in 
separate housing tracts where the women acquire only a smattering 
of the language of the host country (Tabouret-Keller 1968), and c) 
Panjabi immigrants in the UK working inthe _same. plant and 
living in the same area of Landsend (Helwig 1976). But, although 
the existence of a significant percentage of monolingual speakers is 
usually directly traceable to other factors included in the matrix (see 
especially 12 and 14), still, factor 18 is by no means the guaranteed 
result of these factors. It is quite possible that one would find 
minority groups in which a substantial proportion of the members 
worked and socialized primarily with language mates but who were 
nevertheless bilingual due to other pressures or factors operating on 
their group, though no example has come to my attention. Thus 
factor 18 is of sufficient independence to merit a place in the matrix. 


Second, in order to employ the distinctive feature format and 
notation system, factors had to be worded so as to express a binary 
opposition, although this meant the establishment in some cases of 
a somewhat arbitrary point on a continuum. . The value of ‘critical 
mass’’, for instance, in feature 1, will not be the same in every 
situation. A breaking point of 10 percent was used here for reasons 
given below (see section 2). 


Third, each feature was worded so as to capture the highest 
possible level of abstraction, in order to reveal the general principles 
governing the loss or retention of minority languages in a variety of 
situations. Factor 9 is a case in point. Subramoniam (1976) describes 
three very low-status groups and one high-status group in Kerala 
which have retained the mother tongue for many generations. It is 
postulated here that all of these groups have a relative position on 
the social scale which effectively insulates them from the pressures 
to adjust to the linguistic norms of the majority. No one in the 
Malayalam-speaking majority cares whether the low-status Konkani- 
speaking Kudumbis or the Telugu-speaking Chettis are brought into 
the linguistic mainstream or not, while, on the other hand, the 
high-status Paighat Brahmins are secure enough to comfortably 
separate their linguistic identity as Tamil speakers. It must be pointed 
out for those unfamiliar with South India that the coexistence of 
many linguistically differentiated minorities has traditionally been a 
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fact cf life in South Asia, as in many other multilingual societies, 
and that modernization is bringing many such groups under increasing 
pressure to become more than minimally competent in the regional 
official language, and often in the national language as well. 


Finally, all factors are worded so that a plus (+) value indicates 
a Status which works in favor of language maintenance, and a 
minus (—) value one which works against it (see factors 4 and 9). 


2. Language maintenance Factors and the Case Studied 


Nearly two thirds (12 out of 19) of the factors plotted went 
from favorable (+), or somewhat favorable (+—) values to unfavor- 
able (—) values with respect to the maintenance of Tamil language 
in Fiji within the span of a generation. I shall now document the 
values assigned to each factor and their change over the 30-year 
span. Sources for the various factors are also cited where relevant, 


i.e. where they have not been taken without modification or other 
rewording from Subramoniam. | 


2.1 Demographic Factors 


Through the indenture system some 60,000 Indians were brought 
to Fiji over a forty year period (1879-1916) of which some 25 percent 
were Southern Indians (Gillion 1962: 209). Some 36,000 Indians 
exercised their option to return home after indenture, and records 
have not been compiled as to the large representation among these 
repatriates. These figures certainly represent the lineal descendants 
of those who stayed, and the census figures are, by their own 
admission, low with respect to regional Indian languages, as many 
bilingual households reported Hindi, omitting their mother tongues 
(MacArthur 1958: 250). 


Ferguson (1962: 11) posits either one millon speakers or 10 
percent of the total population as the alternative criteria for a 
language holding ‘“‘major language’’ status in a society. These values 
are, therefore taken as ihe minimum values of ‘“‘critical mass’’, a term 
suggested by the writer James Michener in a personal interview. The 
15 plus percent thus made Tamil a major langu2ge within the Fij! 
Indian community in 1956, and made it a borderline case for critical 
mass within the population of Fiji as a whole, where Indians consti- 
tute slightly more than 50 percent. 

Haugen (1953: 288) ties language retention to “‘number of 
speakers’’ though he identifies no requisite percentage or figures: 

The Danes, who are regularly fewer than the 


Norwegians in number, are also regularly less 
retentive. 
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Critical mass (factor 1) alone, however, is an insufficient 
condition for Janguage maintenance. Tamil has not survived in Fiji 
despite its number of speakers exceeding the criterion of 10 percent of 
the Indian population. Neither is critical mass a necessary condition 
for language maintenance. Two of the groups studied by Subramoniam 
(1976) which have maintained their mother tongue number only 600 to 
800 speakers. 


Rural habitat (factor 2), is recognized by Tabouret-Keller 
(1968: 113) as responsible for the maintenance of local languages/ 
dialects in France. He states that the villages in which the local 
languages have been maintained a) are “‘always small (less than 500 
inhabitants),”” b) are predominantly agricultural (more than 60 percent 
farmers), c) are the locus for employment for most of the population 
(more than 85 percent) and d) have experienced little in-migration 
(less than 4 percent of the population). 


Rural habitat is significant among immigrant populations as 
well. After completing their five-year indenture term, many Tamil- 
speaking laborers who elected to remain in Fiji settled in essentially 
monolingual rural hamlets where they practiced subsistance or cash 
agriculture (Moag 1979: 113). 


The habitat of immigrants even before migration is singled out 
by Haugen (1953) as a major factor in language retention in the new 
homeland: 


“‘Norwegians are more rural in stock and this almost 
wholly accounts for the difference in retentiveness’’ of 
the Norwegians (in contrast to the Swedes & Danes) 
(Haugen 1953: 289) 


Greater “‘dispersion’”’ (factor 3) is cited by Haugen (1953) as 
accounting in part for the more rapid disappearance of Danish 
language in North American than of Norwegian. Tamil communities 
in Fiji, though dispersed, comprised numerous small but cohesive units 
in the ethnically homogeneous hamlets. Subramoniam (1976), as 
mentioned above, reports longstanding language maintenance among 
groups which are statistically insignificant with respect to the larger 
community because of their living together, that is their lack of 
dispersion. The Telugu speaking Chettis just outside Trivandrum 
number only 800. This suggests that a high degree of cohesion can 
dramatically lower the number of speakers. required to constitute 
“‘critical mass.”’ 


Out-migration (factor 4) became a significant factor for Tamils 
in Fiji as young people, sons and daughters of the original indentured 
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laborers, found it necessary to leave the rural hamlets to obtain blue- 
collar jobs in the towns or to pursue the requisite upper primary and 
secondary education required for white-collar jobs opening in gover- 
ment service, particularly ineducation. This brought these younger 
members of the community into situations where they needed to use 
Hindi or English in order to both manage their daily affairs and to 
carry on and advance their professional lives. Stasistical data on 
out-migration is unavailable for this group as it often is with respect 
{o minorities. Personal intervicws confirm that out-migraticn, though 
a growing trend in the 1940s, was universal among the younger gene- 
ration in the mid 1970s. 


Among the several factors linked to the loss of Tlaxcalan 
Nahuatl Hill (1977: 67) cite the “*‘‘rapid population increase which 
forced people into the cities...’” The implication is, of course, that the 
cities. of Mexico are Spanish-speaking and have no significant Nahuatl 
barrios where the language might be preserved. 


Minimal In-Migration of Out-group Members (factor 5) has 
contributed to the retention of various local patois in parts of 
France, while significant in-migration has figured in the replacement 
of the patois by French around Toulouse (Tabouret-Keller 1968: 
110). Inthe demographic sense, it would seem to be the direct 
converse of the oui-migration cited under factor 4 above. Socioli- 
nguistically, however, the twohave no direct relationship either 
of converseness or concommitance. The existence of the one neither 
requires, implies, nor contravenes the existence of the other. Indeed, 
their effects are quite different, though these effects can reinforce 
each other in fostering language loss. Out-migration of mother 
tongue speakers, in the absence of replenishment mechanisms such 
as fresh immigrants from the old couatry, reduces critical mass and 
enhances the degree of dispersion. An influx of out-group members 
brings about a more fundamental change, as it at once alters 
the former monolingual homeland or minority enclave, and 
brings language contact to everyone’s doorstep. Haugen suggests 
that the greatest impetus for learning another language is the need to 
communicate with its speakers (1953: 280). This need iS unquesti- 
onably created by significant in-migration, perhaps not so much for 
adults as for children. Through the 1950s and after, in-migration 
as an increasing phenomenon in the rural Indian hamlets of Fiji, 
including those monolingual Tamil-speaking ones. It contributed ina 
major way to the reluctance of children of Tamil-speaking imigrants 
to use their mother tongue (see factor 8 below). 
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2.2 Political Factors 


Official recognition (factor 6), “One can hardly overestimate 
the importance of some official status in maintaining a language” 
(Glazer 1969:362). Full constitutional recognition is usually limited 
to those tongues in any country having significant political con- 
stituencies, either in the form of large numbers of speakers (critical 
mass) as with French in Canada and Switzerland, or where it is the 
language of a disproportionately influential small group as with 
French in England just after 1066. Kloss (1968: 80) sets up four 
types of official recognition: sole official language, co-equal official 
language, national language (in a multilingual state), and official 
regional language. Languages which do not merit inclusion in one 
of these categories may also have cfficial recognition, but it is 
generally in the form of what [calli “‘unspecified official recognition”. 
Bilingual education legislation in many US states, for example, 
grants the right for any minority language which meets certain 
criteria to be used in schools. Specific languages are not named, in 
most cases, but any language can qualify. Such blanket provisions 
seem to be invariably limited to the domain of education. It is not 
customary to enact laws or edicts saying that government business 
activities such as legislative debate, document printing, etc. can occur 
in any language meeting certain minimum requirements. 


The British colonial government proclaimed Hindi in the 
Devenagari script to be the official language of the Indian community 
in Fiji (Government of Fiji 1929). Eventually they grudgingly 
granted unspecified recognition to the regional Indian languages, 
including Tamil, but only, according to the model above, in education, 
hence the +-- designation on factor 5 for 1945. Regional Indian 
languages could be taught in schools providing: 1) the parents of 
more than 15 pupils requested it, 2) a qualified teacher was — 
and 3) the parents would pay the costs (Hopkin 1976). 


The above conditions make it clear that the colonial authorities 
did not intend to encourage the language, (factor 7). Official 
encouragemeat has been practiced in the US not only for Spanish, 
but for statistically minute languages such as Samoan in California, 
Arabic and Chaldean (Iraqi Christian) in the Detroit area, and native 
American languages on various reservations. 


Kloss (1968: 80) proposes three types of official recognition 
in his lowest category, i.e. belew regional language status. These 
run the gammut from promoting the language, to tolerating it, to 
proscribing it. The latter, in terms of the factors in the chart, 
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represents no official recognition at all. Proscription has been 
practiced, for example, with respect to many American Indian 
languages, particularly in government schools where such punish- 


ments as flushing the toilet with the offender’s head immersed were 
practiced. 


All of the gains made for Tamil in Fiji were garnered by dint 
of the substantial “lobbying pressure” exerted by the Tamils them- 
selves (factor 8). In 1926, an aggressive South Indian cultural asso- 
ciation was founded in Fiji (Gillion 1977: 112) which eventually 
took the name of TISI Sangham ‘The Society for the South Indian 
Way’. In 1937, the Sangham, as it was commonly known, invited 
swamy Abinashananda to visit from India. His efforts and organiz- 
ational ability lead to successful lobbying to have the 1929 Ordinance 
on Education ammended to permit the teaching of Tamil and other 
regional Indian languages under the conditions cited above, 
(Gillion 1977). 


The Sangham’s lobbying did not go beyond use of Tamil in 
education, and in the late 1940s several factors served to reduce the 
organization’s role as the only effective advocate of Tamil language 
rights in Fiji. First, the organization’s attempt to unite all the South 
Indians, including those with other mother tongues, behind the banner 
of Tamil language and culture met with opposition from some 
quarters. In 1941, the Telugu speakers broke away, forming their 
own sangham which set up schools where Telugu could be taught 
(Pillai 1972: 42). Popular support for the TISI Sangham further 
declined because many who favored the promotion of South Indian 
culture, including language rights, found it impossible to support the 
religious doctrines of the Ramakrishna Mission with which the 
Sangham’s leadership was totally caught up (Gillion 1977: 112). 
What’s more, the leadership became increasingly involved in political 
activities (see below) thus diverting their attention from the issue of 


language rights. 


Another factor which mitigated against Tamil and other 
regional Indian tongues in Fiji was the “‘common threat” (factor 9), 
first economic and later also political, to the Indian community as a 
whole. With many of the Fiji Indians deriving their livelihood from 
cane farming on lands leased from clan groups within the native 
Fijian population, the security of these leases was critical. The passing 
of the Native Land Ordinance in 1940 by putting land into reserve 
after the expiration of leases (usually 30 years in duration) threatened 
to make less and less land available for a growing Indian population. 
under these conditions, a sense of insecurity developed among 
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many Indian small tennant farmers” (Alley 1973: 140). Though little 
changed with respect to the leases in actual fact, this threat implicit in 
the Ordinance was something which Fiji Indians of all regional back- 
grounds shared. This was reinforced by an existing basis for communal 
unity, i.e. the experience shared by all Fi ji Indians (save the Gujaratis 
who came as traders after indenture) of having undergone and 
survived the ardors of the indenture experience which Mishra (1977) 
suggests created a strong common bond among the Community 
members. 


Aneven more tangible economic enemy to much of the 
community was the monopolistic Colonial Sugar Refinery, an Aus- 
tralian-based firm, which purchased the sugar grown by the farmers. 
Through the 1940s, there were three separate organizations of cane- 
growers, with predominantly regionally-based memberships—one 
Punjabi, one North Indian, and the third, the Evang Fiji Krishak 
Mahasangh ‘the All-Fiji Society of Agriculture’, dominated by South 
Indians including some Sangham leaders (Alley 1973: 129). The three 
associations failed in their attempt in 1949 to organize a united front 
for the negotiation of a new contract with the CSR, which would set 
the price paid for cane for the next ten years. In 1959, however, they 
merged to form the Canegrowers Federation and negotiated the next 
decennial sugar contract with the CSR as one. 


There were not only common economic enemies, but political 
ones as well, which tended to make Fiji Indians submerge regional 
identity infavour of communal unity. The Australian scholar 
K. L. Gillion characterizes the history of the Fiji Indian community 
from 1920 to 1947 as‘*... a story of competition for economic and polhti- 
cal power with Europen community on the Islands,” (Gillion 1977:1). 
The European business community, even outside the sugar industry. 
was largely Australian while political power was held by the British 
colonial authorities. As both colonialists and colonized began to 
look towards independence in the post-war period, however, the Fijian 
community came to be seen as the rivals of the future. Not only 
did the Fijians have ultimate control over much of the land which 
Indian farmers needed to lease, but they were capable of wielding 
decisive political power besides. The British had protected and 
stabilized the traditional hierarchy of Fijian chiefs. The paramount 
chief could, therefore, in theory at least, command the allegiance, - 
and therefore the votes, of all lesser chiefs, who, in tura, controlled 
the votes of their chiefs and subjects on down the line. By this 
means the Fijians could vote asa block. Since they comprised 44 
percent of the colony’s, and later of the country’s population, to the 
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Indians’ 51 percent (MacArthur 1968), a small amount of disunity 
among Indian voters could bring about a Fijian victory. 


In 1963, the Canegrowers Federation was formed into a 
citizens’ association to contest the first elections held to choose 
Indian representatives to Parliament (Alley 1973: 132). The follow- 
ing year it provided much of the local organization for the newly 
formed Federation Party, a communal Indian party whose leadership 
contained a cross-section of all cultural groups (Norton 1972: Table 
41). As it was formed to represent the corners of the Indian 
community at large, the NFP uses only Hindi, English, and Fijian 
(for courting votes among the Fijian community) in its activities 
(Moag unpublished survey). Thus South Indians were forced to 
their efforts for Tamil language rights expressed through the 1940s, 
in favor of opposing the “‘larger threat facing Fiji Indians as a 
whole’’, 


2.3 Social Factors 


Position on the sacial scale insulating group from pressure to 
assimilate to majority linguistic nurms Glazer (1966) refers to 
“strong pressures toward conformity” in American society which... 
“could be devastatingly effective in hastening the abandonment 
of...language’. As mentioned in Section 1, Subramoniam (1976) 
reports language maintenance among three small minorities in Kerala, 
South India, who were, either because of very low status (Konkani- 
speaking Kudumbis and the Telugu-speaking Chettis)—or because 
of very high status— (the Tamil-speaking Palghat Brahmins) - 
effectively insulated from pressures to conform to the linguistic and 
other norms of the majority Malayalam Speakers. This was never 
the case for Tamil-speakers in Fiji. Since all indentured Indians 
who came in the first two dozen years of the scheme were from 
North India (Gillion 1962 : 209) Hindi was already the established 
work language on the plantations and in the mills (Mayer 1961 : 22) 
when the first shipload of Tamil, and other Dravidian speakers came 
from Madras in 1903 (Gillion 1962 : 207). Pillai (1972 : 41) writes, 
“since the Northerners were the dominant cultural group, they 
became in effect the reference group for the Southerners.”” Mayer 
(1963 : 147) also alludes to the fact that South Indians felt pressure 
toconform This was apparently passed on to the following gener- 
ation, for both writers mention the self-consciousness of Fiji-born 
Tamils at speaking their mother tongue. Pillai, Tamilian himself, 
writes, “It was less invidious to speak Hindi and thus to be identified 


with the majority : (1972 : 3). 
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Subramoniam uses the term ‘‘competitiveness’’ (1976 : 26) 
suggesting thereby that the urge to compete with members of the 
majority group will cause minority mother tongue speakers to adopt 
the majority tongue, and that lack of such competition will foster 
language preservation. It must, indeed, be such sentiments which 
cause the speakers of the Tlaxcalan dialect of Nahuatl, an Aztecan 
language of Mexico, to praise the schools as “‘...an important agent 
in teaching their children ‘good Spanish’,”? (Hill and Hill 1977:59). 


It is easy to see how groups which sociologists characterize as 
‘“‘marginal’’ particularly those which hold, or have’ held, a position 
of advantage in the society, would have little sense of competition 
with the majority, hence would feel little need to modify their 
linguistic habits or repertoire. A survey of Anglo-Indians in Calcutta 
in the mid 1960s (Moag 1974) showed no tendency, even among those 
who had fallen on economically very hard times, to modify their 
basically English-only language pool. Similarly, groupsat the bottom 
of the socioeconomic scale—bands of gypsies in 19th century Europe 
and America, nomadic tribes in Africa—would also not see themselves 
as competing with societal mainstreamers. The notion of com- 
petitiveness as a factor in language loss or maintenance as used by 
Subramoniam (1976), though basically valid, suffers from two limit- 
ations: 1) it focusses only on groups at the bottom of the social scale, 
and 2) focusses only on the attitudes of the minority language speakers. 
Majority group attitudes can also be a significant factor. Thus 
in describing the belated adoption of English by the Gaelic-speaking 
fisher folk of East Anglia, Dorian (1981 : 54) states that, ‘‘...the group 
is less stigmatized than before.” Whether enhanced social status isa 
requirement, an effect, or a concommitant of language shift is 
difficult to demonstrate. In any case, the wording of factor 16 
**Position on the social scale Mee ating group from pressure to assimilate 
to majority linguistic norms’’, takes account of both nee and 
majority group attitudes where significant. 


Link to Great Tradition, (f actor 11). The link between language 
and culture is generally acknowledged. There follows from this the 
belief that language change and culture change go hand in hand. 
Grassi (1977: 53) expresses this with respect to the loss of minority 
tongues in Italy, ‘‘...the continual giving way of the LM (mother 
tongue) represents deciiltarcee of the minority. group to the point — 
that it completely loses its identity.” Hill and Hill (1977: 67) point 
out that the major role of Nahuatlin Tlaxcala, Mexico is to support 
speakers’ self-identification as Indians, but that it is failing in this 
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function because of speakers’ perceptions that the language is no 
longer worthy, having been “‘spoiled” by a high proportion of Spanish 
loan words. Kieffer (1977: 97) states this from the point of view 
of the individual speaker, “‘When one is interested in speaking 
another language more profitable intellectually and economically, 
one is also interesied in becoming someone else, in finding more 
advantageous living space’. He characterizes Ormuri, a tribal 
language of Afghanistan, as having reached the last stage of language 
death, adding that it, “*...no longer serves as the vehicle of any 
tradition” (1977: 87). It is crucial to recognize that such a statement 
can only be true for a particular group, in a particular place, at a 
given time. lt can be true in the absolute sense only if there isa 
single group in a contiguous homeland using the language. Thus 
while Tamil was in its death throes in Fiji, it was the mother tongue 
of some 40 million speakers in South India, was the sole official 
language of Madras (today Tamilnadu) state there, and engendered a 
fierce language Joyalty which made its homeland the center of 
Opposition to Hindi as India’s national language. More relevant to 
the case study here is the secure role which Tamil enjoyed as a 
minority language in Sri Lanka as well as Malaysia and Singapore 
during this period. 


It was, therefore, essential to include the word ‘‘perceived”’ in 
factor 1, “perceived great tradition identified with the language’”’ 
During the period when the Sangham was actively promoting Tamil 
language and culture in Fiji, speakers were continually reminded of 
the long literary and cultural heritage which it embodies. That 
perception faded, however, as the Sangham efforts and influence 
waned, and as more pressing factors on the local scene (already 
treated) came into play. Thus, though Tamil represents a cultural 
heritage spanning several milennia, and a literary tradition going 
back 2000 years in India, the language’s ties to these have been, for 
all intents and purposes, eliminated from the perceptions and from 
the value system of Fiji Indians of Tamil origin. An interesting 
example of an effort to retain a group’s connection with its ethnic 
traditions through language shift rather than through language 
maintenance is seen in the recent policy of the Republic of Singapore 
actively promoting the abandonment of Chinese dialecis at home in 
favor of Mandarin, which few Singapore Chinese speak natively and 


which, therefore, is presently largely learned in school (Kuo 1980: 2). 
Endogamy. (factor 12) Four out of the five minorities shown 


by Subramoniam to be maintaining their mother tongue have either 
whole or partial endogamy, reflecting the strong influence of this 
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factor. The situation of the Tamils in Fiji with respect to endogamy 
changed markedly over the 30-year period plotted in the table. From 
research carried out in 1951 Mayer (1961: 144) reports, “‘...an almost 
total lack of intermarriage...between Northern and Southern Hindus,” 
interjecting that the most common bar to intermarriage was said to 
be the difference in language (1961:145). It was clear that this 
endogamous pattern had broken down during the author’s field 
research in the mid 1970s. Couples in their 20s and 30s where one 
partner was of Tamil origin were commonly encountered, Language 
differences were no longer a bar by this time since all Fiji Indians of 
the current generation have Fiji Hindi as their home language, as 
mentioned earlier. 


Work and Social Contacts. Studies of language use in multi- 
lingual societies always cover the domains of work and social 
contacts. (See, for example, Rubin 1968.) They are included in the 
chart under ‘Social Factors,’’ based on the persons with whom 
minority language speakers are in primary contact during these 
activities, following Subramoniam (1976), rather than grouping them 
with other features of language use in the sociolinguistic category. 
Reasons for this will become clear below. 


Work Contacts, (factor 13). Tabouret-Keller (1968) attempts 
to relate language loss and maintenance to the distance travelled for 
daily work. He points out that not only are villages which maintain 
a local language in France both small and agrarian, but that more 
than 85 percent of the population work there in the village itself» 
with less than 4 percent immigration. He contrasts this to the hinter- 
lands around Toulouse where the patois has been replaced by French. 
The non-universal nature of this analysis is recognized, however, as 
follows. “Industrialization of an area, and consequent daily 
migration (to work) do not change the existing linguistic configura- 
tion in every case,’ (Tabouret-Keller 1968: 116). In Alsace Province 
in Eastern France, he reports that 30,000 flock into Strasburg from 
the surrounding countryside for daily work, but maintain their 
patois. Documentation is not available, but it seems likely that 
these part-time farmers may well have primary, or at least signi- 
ficant, contact at the work place with other farm-based workers who 
also spzak the patois, whereas those around Toulouse do not. 
Whether the worksite is near or far from home is only significant in 
that it may affect the ratio of mother tongue to other tongue 
speakers among workmates. 


On the small family-run leased agricultural plots in Fiji, 
India-born former indentured laborers and many of their first 
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generation Fiji-born children had what Subramoniam terms 
“homebound employment’ (1976:24). This situation unites the 
important domains of home and work, and often social activities as 
well, thereby providing massive support for language maintenance. 
Gumperz (1968 : 465) has observed that immigrant groups in the US 
usually kept their language so long as they stayed on the land. 
Indeed, Tamil speakers who went to the towns in Fiji, either straight 
after their indenture or after unsatisfying attempts at farming, 
could use, in the main, only Hindi and/or English at their place of 
employment. 


It is obvious that multiple factors were at work, for despite 
the favorable conditions for language maintenance on the scattered 
Tamil-speking hamlets, many of the first generation Fiji-born refused 
to speak the language with their parents “‘...though they understood 
it well enough’’ Mayer (1963: 145). This is the typical “passive 
bilingualism” of first generation immigrants reported by Fishman 
for groups in the US. By the second generation, according to this 
model, even passive bilingualism is gone. Numerous Fiji Indians of 
South Indian origin frequently told of grandparents whose language 
they could not understand. I came upon a small group of local 
men in their 50’s doing repairs on a rural school in 1976 who were 
speaking Tamil to one another. They readily acknowledged that 
they would all be using Fiji Hindi if any of their children were 
present. 


Social Contacts, (factor 14). ‘“‘Indeed the factor that most 
fundamentally influences the evolution of speech configurations 
(changing from bi- to monolingualism, or from monoligual to 
pluralingual status) is the social need to speak the second language,”’ 
(Tabouret-Keller 1968: 113). Moag (1982: 272) cites the use of the 
language in social interactions as a significant factor leading to the 
shift in the status of English from a ‘“‘foreign’”’ to a “‘second’”’ 
language in several areas colonized by the British in the last century. 
The domain of social contacts could be a particularly telling index 
of language shift, as it represents a kind of halfway ground between 
the truly private domain of the home, and the more public domains 
of work, school, etc. Failure of a majority language to penetrate 
this domain seems, therefore, a highly significant sign of mother 
tongue maintenance. This appears to be what Subramoniam intends 
by “‘group contacts’ (1976:28) as contrasted with “job contact” 
and “school contact.” 
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Many Tamil speakers in Fiji have primary social contacts with 
other LI speakers through the 1940s, largely in the monolingual rural 
hamlets mentioned above. Out-migration, in-migration, intermarri- 
age and other forces have allowed Fiji Hindi to take over this 
domain totally for their progeny, and for many of these older 
speakers themselves. 


2.4. Sociolinguistic Factors 


Factors 15 and 17 in this section relate directly to language 
use, an accepted topic of inquiry in sociolinguistics. Factors 18 and 
19 are somewhat equivocal, but seem best located under the current 
heading. Factor 20 relates to the commonly acknowledged area of 
language prestige. 


Use in Education, (factor 15). Use of a language in schools 
covers a broad spectrum of possibilities. The most modest of these, 
beyond no recognition whatsoever, is use of the Janguage as an 
“informal medium of instruction,’’ where no printed materi:ls exist 
in the language, but it can be employed by teachers in the lower 
primary grades toclarify things when pupils fail to understand the 
direction in the official language of instruction. The next higher 
level permits its use as an official transitional language of instruction. 
Here lessons are prepared, frequently also printed, in the language 
for the first two to three years of primary school until pupils learn 
to take instruction in the principal official language of instruction. 
This is the pattern which Fishman (1978) found most common in 
bilingual programs in the US. The next highest degree of use in 
- education is for the minority language to be taught asa subject, 
usually optional, but sometimes compulsory, asin upper primary 
and/or secondary school. The highest state of recognition is for the 
minority language to be permitted as a full medium of instruction 
through secondary school, or higher. Needless to say, the higher 
the stage of use in education, the better the prospects for language 
maintenance. 


The lobbying efforts of the TIS] Sangham, mentioned earlier, 
seem to have been limited to the right to have Tamil taught as a 
school subject. There seems to have been no move to establish a 
separate Tamil medium stream as is found in Singapore (Kuo 1980) 
and Sri Lanka (Dharmadasa forthcoming). Neither the Christian 
missions nor the Government of Fiji, who took over responsibility 
for education from them in 1916, made any serious attempt to bring 
education to the Indian community, either on the plantations during 
indenture, or in the countryside after its abolition in 1920. During 
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the 1930s and 1940s, seeing education as a way for their children to 
rise above the uncertainties of farming on leased land, citizens 
committees formed in many small Indian hamlets as part of a 
bootstraps operation to establish schools in local communities. In 
the beginning, the schools they founded operated without government 
aid or sanction, making use of whatever literate person might be 
available from among them to provide two to three years of basic 
instruction to children living within walking distance. These schocls 
taught mainly in the mother tongue, meaning thatin those hamlets 
which were mainly Tamil-speaking, children learned the rudiments 
of Tamil reading and writing. Subbiah (1966) reports basic schools 
of a similar sort being provided for the children of plantation and 
tin mine workers in Malaysia. He also indicates that many of these 
children did not go onto further their education in the English - 
medium mission-operated schools in the towns, and that this hada 


role in the maintenance of Tamil on the plantations, and in its loss 
by those who moved into towns. 


In Fiji, the Indian community asa whole came to ascribe a 
high value to education, and most of these rural lower primary 
schools expanded and came under indirect control of the colonial 
government through the receipt of grants in aid which then required 
them to conform to the official British administration policy 
requiring Hindi medium instruction for the first three vears, and 
English medium thereafter with Hindi as an optional subject. For 
a detailed account of the development of education in Fiji see 


Hopkin (1976) and for the history and current state of vernacular 
education in the country see Moag (1978). 


Swamy Abhinashananda’s efforts had won a _ concession 
permitting Tamil and other regional! Indian languages to be taught 
as subjects in Indian schools, and although the Sangham instituted 
Tamil classes in its own schools (and moreover, sought to extend its 
control to non-Sangham schools) by having its members elected to 
the committees of community run schools (Hopkin 1976: 22) popular 
support for Tamil teaching was limited. Mayer (1961: 105) reports 
a case where only 14 percent of children opted for regional language 
classes in a rural school whose student body was 100 percent South 
Indian. Parent support was also limited. In a survey by 
R. S. Adam (1958) the majority of Indian parents expressed preference 
for English medium instruction for their children, with regional 
languages coming in a distant third behind Hindi. Despite some 
apathy, the Sangham had Tamil classes in 44 of its schools at the 


zenith of its activity in the late 1940s; this was down to a mere four 
schools when! interviewed the president of the Sangham in 1975. 
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Use in Religion, (factor 16). In general terms the use of a 
language in rituals or religious ceremonies furnishes a disproportiona- 
tely powerful support toward its retention. It is often classical 
languages which are used for these purposes, but examples are 
numerous of services in modern mother tongues serving as a focal 
point of language maintenance. If the mother tongue is the 
liturgical language in the religious services of a minority distinct 
from that of the surrounding majority language speakers, as was the 
case for Norwegian in certain parts of North America eae 
1953: 288), it is an added impetus. 


So far as could be learned, there was little, if any, use of 
Tamil in religious services in Fiji, even when the language enjoyed 
considerable use in other domains. Most of the Sangham’s records 
were destroyed in a 1971 fire (Pillai 1972: 65) but it appears that the 
closely associated Ramakrishna mission employed Hindi in an effort 
to reach a wider segment of the Indian community. Certainly today, 
all Hindu religious services in Fiji take place in standard Hindi, with 
scriptural readings in Sanskrit. Muslim services, of course, feature 
Arabic scriptures and Urdu preaching, while Christian services in 
specifically Indian congregations are in standard Hindi, with those 
in multiracial congregations using English except for hymns and 
prayers, which are frequently done in Hindi or Fijian as well as 
English. 


It is interesting that certain Hindu religious-cultural ceremonies 
have gone from private and purely religious to public, fundraising 
events in the context of Fiji’s multiracial seciety. Firewalking 
ceremonies sponsored by temples in urban areas are now announced 
in English as well as Hindi, the same being true of the public 
functions held to celebrate the Hindu festival of lights, Dipavali. 
In contrast, the meetings of the countless village devotional groups 
(mandalis) and those of local and other branches of organizations 
such as the Sanathan Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha Fiji (Fiji society for 
the promulgation of the Sanathan Religion) take place completely in 
standard Hindi. Hindu marriage ceremonies also are conducted in 
standard Hindi with Sanskrit readings. 


Use in the Media, (factor 17). Significant portions of Joshua 
A. Fishman’s book, Language Loyalty in the United States, are 
devoted to the chronicling of the newspaper and radio broadcasts in 
various mother tongues. More recently Fishman et al (1977) identified 
the media as one of the three domains (along with governmental 
activities and education) responsible for the spread of English as a 
asa world language. Moag (1982) points out the importance of 
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use in the media in determining the role of English as a second versus 
foreign language in the society. Thus, factor 17 is meaningful 
to the roles which languages play in general, and to language loss/ 
maintenance in particular. 


Through the 1940s, there was some use of Tamil in the print 
media in Fiji. The Sangham published a newsletter in the language, 
andthe government published occasional documents in it, including 
the School Gazette through 1947. The only vernacular papers now 
serving the Fiji Indian community are two Hindi weeklies with a 
total circulation of around 50,000, serve the general populace 
(Moag 1979a). 


When it began operation in the early 1950s, the Fiji Broad- 
casting Corporation gave equal time (15 minutes per week) to four 
Indian languages - Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, and Urdu (Moag field 
notes). In the intervening years, the picture has changed dramatically- 
Hindi programming now fills over ten hours per day. In 1972, 
programming on Radio Fiji’s 1 and 2 networks was restructured 
along ethnic lines, Radio Fiji 1 carrying Fijian and English, Radio 
Fiji 2 Hindi and English programs. A quarter hour segment late 
Monday evenings on Radio Fiji 1 is allocated to minority group 
languages. The South Indian program fills this slot twice per month. 
More than half of these programs are in Tamil, but the time is often 
given over to Telugu or Malayalam language programming as well. 
Thus Tamil programs are now insignificant with respect to Hindi, 
not only in terms of time, but in that they are aired on a network to 
which Indians do not normally listen. 


Use as Cryptolect, (factor 18). Any language limited to a 
specific group, and not learned by out-group members (see factor 
20 below) has the potential to be used as a secret code to keep 
private in-group communication secure from the knowledge of 
out-group members. Gumperz (1977: 6), in a discussion of codes- 
witching behavior, mentions the prevalence of the ‘‘we-they” 
attitude held by minority groups with respect to the out-group 
minorities. If Grassi (1977) and Kieffer cited above are correct that 
loss of mcther tongue signifies the loss of group and of individual 
identity, then the ‘‘we-they” view will also disappear as minority 
group members merge with the mainstream. What is meant by 
factor 17, however, is not the ‘‘we-they”’ mentality in its usual form, 
but a heightened and restricted variety of it which motivates minority 
group members to keep certain of their activities secret. One of the 
six groups studied by Subramoniam, the Telugu-speaking Reddis, 
used their language for ‘‘business secrets’’ (1976:26). Benedict 
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(1961 : 34) reports that Indian merchants in Port Louie, the capital 
of. Mauritius, kept their business records in Gujarati, though he does 
not specifically say that this is for reasons of secrecy. Use of the 
language for business secrets would appear to be fairly generalized 
phenomenon, for recently the Nepal Government passed legislation 
requiring all firms to keep their business records either in Nepali or 
in English. This move was apparently aimed both at Hindi-speaking 
entrepreneurs in the plains area adjacent to India, and also at the 
statistically small (4 percent) but highly influential Newaris, an 
ethnically Tibettan group of traditional traders. 


There is, in fact, at least one example of secrecy being the scle 
remaining function of a language otherwise dead. Carol Pearson 
has told me of West Coast Canadian Indians using their language 
only over the CB radio while informing other tribe members of where 
they are fishing- a case where competitiveness with outgroup 
members serves to maintain the minority language rather than erode 
it, as in Subramoniam’s examples. Another interesting example of 
cryptolect usage is reported by Kenrick (1977:119). He describes 
how a special register containing Romani lexemes is taught to Gypsy 
children around puberty, specifically for use as a secret code when 
they join their parents in the outside work force, and how children 
are actively discouraged from~ teaching Romani words to even 
friendly outsiders. There is no evidence that Tami! functioned asa 
secret code in Fiji. 


Percentage of Monolingual Speakers, (factor 19). A significant 
percentage of monolingual speakers can be a relatively powerful 
mechanism for minority language maintenance, since it requires that 
bilingual members maintain their mother tongue skills for use with 
monolinguals. In traditional communities with a high degree of 
cohesion, anything which insulates group members from contact with 
the majority group and its institutions will preserve monolingualism, 
whereas anything allowing such institutions to intrude upon the lives 
of minority group members erodes it by encouraging bilingualism. 
Tabouret-Keller cites modernization and industrialization as prime 
contributors to the loss of the patois around Toulouse, France 
(1968:114). Hill and Hill (1977) mention that the introduction of 
the radio which was then totally in Spanish (though this is no longer 
the case) an important role in the death of Tlaxcalan Nahuatl. 


The majority institution which is often most intrusive upon 
the lives of minority group members is that of education. Where a 
non-mother tongue is the sole, or even principal language of 
instruction, school entry signals the beginning of the transition from 
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monolingualism to bilingualism. Dorian (1981: 54) points out that 
pre-school monolingualism was common among the fisher folk of 
the East Sutherland 2rea of Scotland through the 1940s and that the 
fisher folk **...have become bilingual belatedly, and now remain so 
anachronistically’? (1981:54). She further reports that, ‘‘...adult 
Gaelic monolingualism lingered...long after it had disappeared 
elsewhere in the village populations’ (1981 :54). She attributes 
this ultimately to the separate occupation of this group as full time 
fishermen, and to their refugee status. 


Interestingly, the impact of mainstream institutions, and the 
bilingualism it engenders, are not permanent in all cases. Lieberson 
(1972: 250) cites the loss of English skills after leaving the work 
force upon retirement or marriage as a significant factor in the 
maintenance of a stable proportion of monolingual speakers in the 
French speaking community in Montreal. 


As immigrant communities, other factors can operate to 
maintain a pool of monolingual speakers. Tabouret-Keller (1968 : 116) 
cites the separate living tracks for Italian workers in Belgium, and 
for North African and Portuguese workers in France, as responsible 
for keeping the women of the community essentially monoligual. 
Fishman (1969) points out that many immigrant groups in the US— 
were able to maintain their mother tongue through the steady influx 
of monolingual speakers from the home country. 


Some Tamil indenturees were apparently monolingual when 
they reached Fiji, for there are reports of Tamil work crews with. 
bilingual foremen mediating between them and the overseers who 
used Hindi. The few South Indian former indenturees I was able to 
interview reported picking up Hindi quickly as a necessity for all 
South Indians who came. Indeed, all of these handled Fiji Hindi 
with complete aplomb when interviewed in 1976 and 1977. Children 
born during indenture were cared for by Hindi-speaking nurses. Even- 
though Tamilians often went to largely monolingual hamlets after- 
ward, it appears that the Hindi skills acquired, unlike the English of 
the French-Canadians in Montreal, did not fade away into total 
disuse. As Mayer (cited above) indicates, many south Indian homes 
were bilingual at the time of his research in 1951. In factor 19 I 
refer to monolingual skills, which must be distinguished from 
monolingual language use in certain domains. 


“Use by Out-group Members,” (factor 20) only operates where 
the minority language assumes the role of a language of wider 
communication (LWC). Since the best known cases have involved 
the acquisition of the LWC function by the language of a conquering 
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and occupying group’such as the colonial British or French, or ane 

indigenized, former colonial minority such as:the Spanish in: Paraguay 
(Rubin, 1968), there has been a tendency to» view. language> status: as: 

the-prime.determining factor in the process. There: are. cases,.. how=-- 

ever, where this:acquisition, seems to.be on-more. pragmatic: grounds: _ 
Wurm. (1976), mentions that a few. vernaculars in. Papua New» Guinea: 
(such. as. Enga) enjoyed LWC status.on a regional basis, a fact: which: 

early. missionaries first: capitalized: on-and, hence, promoted. in» the: 
19th century. 


A: more recent example is:that of Wolof, a vernacular‘of West 
Africa. Tabouret-Keller (1968: 111). cites: studies. of the center-for 
Applied Linguistics: of Dakar showing that in two Senegalese towns: 
far removed from Wolof’s geographic homeland, many more speakers 
have it:as‘a: second language: thaniasa mother tongue. In Senegal” 
as a whole, the first language of children of mixed marriages where 
only one. party is Wolof-speaking is invariably. Wolof, regardless of 
whether. it is. the. mother or the. father who is Wolof-speaking. 
(Tabouret-Keller 1968: 112).. This suggests the possibility of an’. 
eventual shift in the proportion of mother tongue to second: language - 
speakers which could result in. Wolof passing: from minority . language 
Status to that of majority language in these. towns. where it is widely- 
used,. while still remaining.a minority language within. the broader 
purview of the national boundaries. 


Acclear distinction must be made between mother tongues’ 
use;as av second language and the formation. of a pidgin; which is» 
outside: the» scope of factor 20. The two situations. are-distinct in 
functional. territory; the type of language variety which results, the- 
identity. of speakers who use the social variety and the effect om 
social distances. A: pidgin is limited to-occasional use, usually within 
a single domain of activity- -most often'trade. This engenders a» 
highly . restricted variety. of language, which is-very distinct: from- 
native speaker varieties, with in-group as well as-out-group» members: 
switching:to it when:communication is to take place: Moag (1979a)* 
suggests. that pidgins:serve:to maintain rather than: attenuate’ social’ 
distance. In the:second language situation‘referred to by factor-20, 
on the other: hand, out-group members: use the language on a daily: 
basis; as the principal language ina major domainof activity (school 
or work). This results: ina non-native variety: of the minority” 
language which is capable of.a.broad range of. expression: It:will be 
somewhat distinct from native speaker. varieties, but. in-group: 
members do not shift to it. when communicating. with out-groupers. 
Thus. non-native varieties do. more to. attenuate.- than to maintain: 
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social distance. Fora: detailed*account of how’non-native’ varieties. 
develop, see: Moeg’(1982). 


As stated above, Hindi became the work language on the sugar 
plantations of Fiji. Unpublished research-by- Siegel: (personal corres- | 
pondence) reveals that Pidgin Fijian was employed as. the. work... 
language by late. 19th. century plantations in Fiji which. used. labor 
from other Pacific Islands. By the time that Tamil-speakers. started. 
coming in. 1903, the convention. was well established that speakers of 
regional Indian languages learned Hindi.. In the. post-indenture... 
period, there was an attempt to unite all Dravidian speakers under 
the common banner of Tamil culture and language rights. Rather 
_ than extending the language to.a group. of.second language speakers, 
however, this caused the Telugus to break away and found a separate 
school and organization’ where their own mother tongue could be 
taught and promoted. Therefore a ‘‘—” designation appears in| 
both columns under factor 20 in Figure 1. . 


3. Conclusion 


A feature matrix containing 20 factors found to be significant. 
in one or more documented cases of language loss or language 
maintenance has been presented as a new” high-powered tool for 
sociolinguists and forlanguage planners interested in assessing the 
long-term prespects of specific: minority: lamguages in’ various: 
environments. While it is recognized that various~ individual factors . 
can be, and often are, interactive to one degree or another, sometime 
in a fairly clear-cut cause-and’effect relationship, the position is held” 
here that each of the factors has the potential of functioning’ fairly 
independently of all others~ im the chart, at‘ least under certain’ con-' 
ditions. Each’ factor is discussed in turn above, with the* object of: 
1) documenting adequately, though’not. exhaustively, its role as a’ 
significant factor in. one. or more:case studies,.2) defending. its: 
independent status, 3) discussing its relationship, to the dynamic 
process of language loss/maintenance, and 4) presenting its 
relevance to the detailed case study described here of the attrition 
of Tamil as a minorityslanguageim Fiji+ 


No theory, much less a practical tool,.is.ever: fully formed, or 
beyond improvement. Revisions will certainly be necessary to the 
current matrix in light of future work. Its most obvious shortcoming 
would seem to be the inability within the present notation system to 
indicate the relative ‘importance of one factor over another in 
plotting a case study. This‘is*in’a ‘sense ‘putting’the cart before the 
horse; since no-scientific-means has yet:been suggested:by which the 
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relative weight of various factors can be determined in such studies. 
Indeed all such evaluations to date have been made on subjective, if 
in some cases well informed, grounds. The vse of this chart by 
researchers will at least make it clear that this set of factors was 
considered during the analysis of the situation of a given minority 
Janguage. It will be equally important that those who use it be 
particularly watchful for factors operating in the situations under 
their scrutiny which are not included in the present matrix. It is to 
be hoped that the work of others can result in an improved matrix 
which will be more complete, more insightful, and more powerful. 


FACTORS IN LANGUAGE ATTRITION 
TAMIL IN FIJI, 1945-1975 


Factor 1945 1975 
DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 
1. Critical mass of mother tongue speakers oom — 
2. Rural habitat +— +- 
3. If dispersed, living in cohesive groups +— — 
4. Minimal outmigration from homeland or groups +— _ a3 
5. 


Minimal immigration of out-group members +— + 
POLITICAL FACTORS ; 


6 Government policy to recognize minority 

languages ae + 
7. Government practice to encourage minority 

language — — 
8. Community representatives lobbying forlanguage + — 
9. Absence of greater threat requiring unity with 

majority group 1 Aires 

SOCIAL FACTORS 


10. Position on social scale insulating group 
from social pressure to assimilate into 


majority linguistic norms + — 
11. Perceived great tradition identified with 

language + _ 
12. Endogamy as the dominant marriage pattern +— — | 
13. Daily work primarily with other L1 speakers +— oo 


14. Primary social contacts with other L1 speakers . +— — 
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SOCIOLINGUISTIC FACTORS 
15. Use of the language as school medium or 

subject +— -— 
16. Use of the language in religious observances — _ 
17. Use of the language in print or broadcasting +— — 
18. Language serves as guardian of secrecy 0 0 
19. Significant percentage of monolingual speakers — ee 


20. Out-group members know and use the language — — 
Key to Symbols 


+ Presence of a factor 
— Absence of a factor 
-+— Partial applicability of a factor 


Q non-applicability of a factor 
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THE RELATION OF LANGUAGE 
TO THE WORLD 


Kenneth L. Pike 
University of Texas at Arlington 


8. Tam Searching for an Integrative Philosophy, Growing out of 
my Linguistic Experience. 


I would like a philosophy which will retain all of my ordinary 
experience, as well as reflect my academic life and that of my pre- 
decessors. I want a philosophy which I can live by, as well as think 
by. I do not find it currently available in a form that I can 
recognize. 


The philosopher Stephen Pepper ([1942] 1970) in discussing 
world hypotheses, tells us that there are only a_ very few basically 
different philosophies, and that each of these, has started from what 
he calls a “‘root metaphor.” I interpret this to mean that each basic 
philosophy has begun with a conviction in some form, growing out 
of ordinary experience, has been developed systematically, ending in 
a contribution, but one which through its very consistency introduces 
a distortion or a contradiction in relation to life as experienced. 


_ My question: Can I, in my turn, start with anew root meta- 
phor, growing out of linguistics? And with this can I avoid some 
of the older problems, even though it may inevitably introduce some 
new ones ? 


First, a conviction and a disclaimer: I learned from the philo- 
sopher Angus Sinclair (1951) that when we are dealing with the 
most basic assumptions of all, they are never subject to proof. Proof 
of truth (e.g. via a syllogism) requires a major premise already 
known to be true. But when one gets to the ultimate premises, no 
premises ‘‘further back’’ are available as further major premises to 
be used to prove the ultimate ones. Therefore, since Iam _ trying to 
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get various premises very far back in our set of convictions, | am 
talking not about proof, but about communicating an understanding 
of my affirmations, which may not be accepted by others. Here, 
then, I ask the audience to try to “‘walk in my shoes’ for a moment, 
taking as given my linguistic starting points, and noting the con- 
sequences which I suggest grow out of them. 


I. An Understanding of the Relevance of a monolingual Approach 
to Language Learning, and an Acceptance of the Emic Nature of 
Known Reality, Comprise two of the Starting Points. © x 


A. The Learning of a Language Without an Interpreter Requires 
* the Acceptance of the Partial Accuracy of ‘Observation sent- 
ences,”’ and intersubjective Agreement Concerning their Meaning. 


In 1935 I learned to speak the unwritten Mixtec Indian 
language of the highlands of Oaxaca, Mexico, without-an interpreter-, 
and, of course, without a textbook. This was a very different 
problem from what the college student faces in learning written 
languages. One has to point at things, or at actions, or at several 
items which are the same except for some one quality, and hope- 
that the language helper recognizes (a) that you are trying to learn ca 
the language (which he probably will, since he has had to teach his 
children to speak), and (5) will give you the name for the thing, or 
action, or quality (or a sentence including such a name). Eventually, 
these words or expressions group together into assertions of a more. 
complex sentence type, or narration. 7 


In 1936, when I was renchiane ainltents how to learn andl a 
ianguage, one of them said: “Yes, but you are using English; what ~ 
do we do if we have no interpreter?” As a result, I demonstrated: 
the technique by using the student as informant (she spoke Dutch, 
which I did not), making gestures, and getting reponsés to start the 
analysis of the system. Ever since, yearly, I have used this “‘mono- 
lingual demonstration” approach to show how it can be done. 


Some time ago I was told i the chairman of the dephiemeat 
of philosophy of the University of Oklahoma that Willard V. Quine | 
was the greatest living American philosopher. How delighted I 
was, then, to find that Quine had sent me one of his books (1960), — 
autographed for me, which referred to my phonemics material, when 5 


he was discussing observation sentences. (Infact, I take that term. 


from him). Later still (1978.28), he published further material on- 
observation sentences, with J. S. Ullian (1978.28) in which they say 
that “Observation sentences are at the bottom edge of language...It 
is ultimately through them that language gets its meaning, its bearing 
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on reality. This is why it is they that convey the basic evidence for 
all belief, all scientific theory.’ Yet how does one know that one 
has not made a mistake ? Quine and Ullian add (25) that ‘these can 
be checked on the spot’ and in ‘the sort of situation which multiple 
witnesses could, if present, attest’. : 


: Note, therefore, that they treat observation © sentences as 
intersubjzctively valid — not limited to Just one person’s mental 
processes. And, I would add, the iatersubjectivity helps eliminate 
errors, especially when the process is continued over a long period of 
time. We do, in fact, make wrong guesses, in part, in the mono- 
lingual learning process—buit there is no escape from its relevance, 
j believe, or from the necessity for using it as a basic jump-off place 
in the world of linguistics as we know it, when living under mono- 
lingual situations. 


B. Language Structures and other Behavioral Structures have units. 
which are ‘“Emic”’—I, E, They are partly Relative to that 
Particalar Culture and are partly Constrained by Innate Human 
Characteristics and the Relation of People to that part of the 
World which is outside them. 


Sounds in one language differ from those in another 
language—but all of the sounds in all normal languages are made 
by noises produced by movements in the mouth and throat. The 
differences lead to a degree of relativity. The biological source 
leads to a degree of sameness. Ss : Re ei 7 


The relativity is most easily grasped by studying the con- 
trasting kinds of tones in languages. In. Mixtec, for example, there 
are three ‘‘levels’? of pitch. The fact that there are ihree ‘is 
determined by the particular language. (Other languages in Mexico, 
related to the. Mixtec, may, for example, have five, as does the 
Trique). Suppose we call the three relative levels ‘“‘high,’’ ‘‘mid,”’ 
and ‘“‘low.” The Mixtec. word for ‘nondomesticated’ could. be 
pronounced as yucu with two high tones; but it would mean ‘ox yoke,’ 
pronounced with amid followed by.a.high;. and. ‘mountain’ if pro- 
nounced with mid followed by mid; and ‘brush’ if mid followed by 
low. The significant height of the three is determined in part relative ‘ 
to one another in a particular context of the words surrounding it 
in a particular sentence; and in part it is determined relative to 
general emotional height of the sentence as a whole (so that the three 
may be much higher when one is shouting, than when one is 
murmuring quietly). But the significance of the presence of relative 
contrast remains unaltered in spite of the physical differences. The 
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physical height of a syllable by itself cannot tell you what its meaning 
may be. 

Yet at the same time there is the factor of innate capacity 
of human beings to make such noises, and to use them in contrastive 
situations, according to the particular language being spoken. 
(Mandarin Chinese, for example, has quite a different tonal system). 


Comparable relativity within constraints is present in a!l phases 
of language. English, for example, does not contrast /r] with /rr/ as 
Spanish does; and Spanish does not have two vowel sounds paralleling 
the English ones separating the words beat and bit. Similarly, non- 
verbal behavior has actions which are partly similar, but contrast 
significantly relative to the particular game: a “‘goal’’ in American 
football is quite different from that in soccer. But both are 
constrained by possibilities of making foot movements appropriate to 
achieving certain desired results—appropriate relative to the particular 
participants. Differences between the Mixtec tones are emic; 
differences between the vowels in English are emic. The differences 
which are contrastive, significant, within a system as seen by the 
actors (or observers) within that system are emic differences. The 
Simultaneous presence of ‘a radical relativism under rigorous 
restraints’, in general human knowledge of the world, is treated as 
philosophically important, by Nelson Goodman (x. 1978). 


Contrastive materials within a system are emic within that 
system. Noncontrastive variants of an item treated as a unit by 
observers within the system are treated as non-emic (whichI usually 
call etic). Thus, in English, the ‘“‘t’” of the word time is the same, 
emically, as the ,“‘t” in butter; but non-emically they are very 
different-an outsider (say a speaker of Spanish) might hear the one 
in time as if it were “‘t’’ plus ‘‘h’’, and might hear the one in butter 
as if it were a Spanish /r/. The general phonetician, from outside 
these systems, might try to build a classification (using a ‘phonetic 
alphabet) into which they would both fit; but he is not in that case 
operating as a speaker of these languages. Such an outsider may 
build a metasystem of his own, for academic discussion of the 


comparison of various languages, but it will not be the working emic 
system of any language speaker. 


Such distinctions between internally significant contrast, and 
internally nonsignificant variation, apply to all phases of human 
experience. A certain house is the same, emically, before and after 
a hail storm has marred some of its shingles. But it still is emically 
in cultural contrast with a cathedral— or with a table. 
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So, also, a star and the earth’s moon are emically distinct, 
within the cultural system of a modern astronomer, even if the moon 
differs etically before and after human debris has been left upon it. 


‘A linguist will probably know, before hearing this paper, 
that the term ‘“‘emic’’ is my invention (Pike [1954] 1967), adapted 
from the term ‘“‘phonemic’’; the phoneme has long been known in the 
discipline for its characteristics of internal relevance to a particular 
language, and its allowance of variability nonsignificantly. My 
innovation was to cut off the part “‘phon—’’, which referred to 
sound, so as to leave ‘‘emic’”’ applying to the whole range of human 
experience. Since then the term has been referred to quite widely in 
anthropology—but with some variations in definition by certain 
scholars, and has begun to be seen as’ relevant to philosophy—as in 
recent work of Gustavo Bueno (e.g. 1984.16.22, 35-36, and 1978, 
Vol. 2.10, 28, 44-46). as | 


What are some of the root-metaphor philosophical implications 
which I now wish to draw from this view of human experience? - 


C. An Observer Relationship to Data is part of Knowable Data 


This is not new to the world. Immanuel Kant (see Ellington 
1977.55, Section 312) said years ago that ‘if the pure concepts of 
understanding try to go beyond objects of experience and be referred 
to things in themselves (noumena) they have no meaning whatever’. 
(i shall not try to summarize more recent work on indeterminacies in 
physics). : 7 aa. 


But from the kind of data mentioned above, I. draw further 
but related positive and negative conclusions: 


Physical form, and-meaning (or significance, or understanding) | 
for the observer (or actor), must be kept tied together in a vigorously 
united package; neither is discoverable or existent in human know- 
ledge just by itself autonomously. This. is in sharp disagreement 
with Jerrold Katz (1981.3) who adopts the ‘Platonic realist view that 
grammars are theories of abstract objects’, with (6) ‘sentences as 
abstract objects like numbers’, so that (8) we ‘think of a natura] 
anguage as a set of abstract numbers, whose existence is independent] 
of us’, and (9) that ‘language is a timeless, unchangeable, objective 
structure’. (And see my article rejecting autonomy, at some length, 
1985). Noam Chomsky, who has published philosophical or psycho- 
logical items with Katz, early in his work rejected attention to 
physically carried elements. He says (1962.129) that ‘we no longer 
have any reason to consider the symbols “Np”, “Sentence”, “VP”, 
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| that appear in these rules to be names of certain classes, or sequences 
of classes, etc., of concrete elements’. 


So far as I can see, the emic yiew, above, rejects the abstraction 
of physical forms by themselves as basic. It rejects, also, the 
abstraction of pure semantic components as basic. “Rather it insists 
upon a form-meaning composite in the analysis of human behavior. 
The observer is‘a contributor to and a part of ‘data—whether it be 
sounds of specail or sdaaiaroge te of a tree, ‘a a star, or a poem. 


The emic view must also reject | any view of reality: which 
defines reality as unchanging. Our given émic experience treats units 
as real, eyen at the moment it can sense that they are changing—just » 
as a house is the same emic house, even if it is in a sad state of. 
disrepair, The “real” must not be defined exclusively as permanent 
and unchanging, if we wish to see the character of normal human 
experience with language serving as our root metaphor for developing 
an integrative philosophy. 


Il. Language Accepted” as Hierarchical, and Reality Coveelved as 
Patterned, seem to me to entail farther Philosophical Commitments, 


A. Emic units of Language occur in still larger Emic Units of 
Ranguage or Behavior, in ee Different kinsd of Hierarchy 


Emio eens In a . language do not occur in sequences without 
relation to larger including structures. Sounds enter into combinations 
which make up‘emic syllables. In English, the word skates is 
perceived by us as one syllable, with a nuclear vowel both preceded 
and followed by a cluster of consonants. To the Japanese, such a 
word may appear to be made up of three or even five syllables, they, 
have told me. Even between English and Spanish there may be some 
differences—as when English speakers perceive cow as one syllable, 
but some speakers’ of ‘Spanish (they have told me) perceive it as two. 
And such differential reactions across ‘languages show that syllables, ee 
like sounds, ‘are to be emically perceived and described, ‘rather than 
being treated* as universals without © reference ‘to the” particular | 
language and its users: nee 


And the entrance of syllables into poetic lines, with syllables 
contributing to higher units of rhythm (or stress groups) show still 
higher hierarchy. And these, in turn, may enter into lines of special 
riming structure, and then again into stanzas (or sonnets). of special 
structure. But in relation to.this,structure, emic syllables do not 
occur without relation to the sounds contained in them, or in relation’ 
to the rhythmic units containing them, No system of sounds, or of 
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syllables, or of high-level units of general voice quality, «is 
autonomous; each is in part dependent ‘on the whole. 


Grammar, also, is hierarchical. Affixes and stems make up 
words. Words make up phrases. Phrases make up clauses, and 
clauses sentences. Sentences enter into paragraphs and sections of a 
monologue. And monologues enter into conversations. 


Semantics, in my view, is related to or comprises the intent of 
the speaker and the impact of the utterance on the understanding of 
the hearer. Some of the total impact comes from the phonology— ¢. g. 
from the voice quality of the phonological hierarchy; a “growling”’ 
voice may convey anger; or the rime of syllables at the end of two 
lines may urge the hearer to search for a semantic relation between 
two somewhat diverse areas of thought. And from the grammatical 
arrangement further semantic components come strongly to the 
hearer, even though not analyzed openly by him. The difference 
between, the meaning of the subject in John bit thé dog and The dog 
bit John is substantial. Here, again, semantics is not autonomous 
from: grammar, nor grammar from:semantics. 


Yet with Evelyn G. Pike (1983), I posit a third hierarchy, the 
referential one. This one relates more heavily to semantics as we 
ordinarily talk about it. It includes the meaning of particular words. 
But it also includes the whole frame of reference of people in 
discussion, the background system against which a conversation 
occurs and which must be known, substantially, for the conversation 
to be understood. It.includes the-particular meaning of a word, not 
just the general one; thus John of John Doe differs referentially from 
the Joha of John Brown. Yet, still further, it includes conceptual 
hierarchies such that both: of the: Johns are persons of the “‘class 
having-the name: of John.’’ In fact, it’ includes the background — 
knowledge.of. the:individual, oriof’the*:community of the’ communi: 
cating.individuals—inia kind of “unpublished encyclopedia’ of ° the 
interacting subsociety.”’ 


B. Hierarchical Structures and ‘their Intersection Lead to Patterns 
whose Descriptions Comprise’ Elements of Theory. 

The analysis and: description of the hierarchical ordering of 
phonology, or: the: hierarchical ordering’ of the grammatical 
material of a language, or of its referential structure, are part 
of a description of that language. This kind of description is 
not-a “mere” listing of parts or of classes (objected to as “‘nontheo- 
retical,’’ by some scholars) but is vastly more basic, philosophically, 
than that. It isa presentation and” recognition of the nature of a 
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working system- a theoretical statement of the structure and working 
of a part of the whole, but treated in relation toa whole instead of 
bya deadly autonomy of its parts (e. g. of sentences treated as if 
they were autonomous from social interaction via conversation). 


Each of the three hierarchies is dependent for its existence on 
the other two. Emic sounds do not exist in a cultural vacuum; they 
exist only as parts of words or sentences. Noua phrases do not 
exist apart from the words involved in them. And background 
atticulated experience, initially encoded in words, and then stored 
in structured memories, is present in human beings in relation to the 
possibility of recalling it and expressing it in quoted form, or in 
paraphrase of some type. . 


The three are interlocking, but are not necessarily isomorphic 
with one another. A pun may have one syllable with two contra- 
stive referential meanings. Two. words may be fused into a single — 
syllable in fast speech; making. the phonological and grammatical 
boundaries non-isomorphic: for example, 2’m going has the gramm- — 
atical break between / and’ m going, but the phonological (syllable) | 
break is between J’m and going. . 


Thus the description of a system of the three hierarchies, in 
their total picture, can be very complex - in fact so complex, and 
fusion in them sometimes so great, that the complete description of 
English from this point of view has never yet been completed. 


C. Hierarchical Patterning and Intersection Have various Impli- 
cations for Analysis and for Theory. 


The analysis of no one of the hierarchies can be made without 
implicit or explicit reliance on its relation to the other .two. Years 
ago (1947, 1952) I argued this at length, contrary to the climate of 
the. time, in. relation to the necessity for grammatical material as 
prerequisite to phonological analsyis. Similar arguments can be 
made equally strongly for the need, in the present (different) climate, 
for phonological material underlying grammar. description, and for 
the need for referential material underlying description and analysis 
of both phonology and grammar, and for grammar and phonology 
underlying referential description. None of the three is autonomous 
in analytical possibility. 


Sometimes a lower level in the hierarchy may seem much more 
complex than a unit on a higher level of the same hierarchy. Comp’ex 
irregularities on a lower level sometimes get grouped into simple emic 
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units on ahigher level. Note, for example, the extensive variations 
on the plural marking of English nouns, but the fact that all of them 
may be referred to on higher levels of the sentence without echoing 
such differences. Here, again, reductionism to low levels is not 
necessarily a movement toward conceptual simplicity 


Neither physical form nor the semantic component of any of 
the three hierarchies can be analyzed separately from the other. 
Physical form and cultural-observer relevance are tied together in 
hierarchy and in interlocking pattern search. 


Numerous other implications related to the triple hierarchical 
structure of language have implications which may appear of more 
interest to philosophers. I mention a number of these, without 
extensive argument, for which there is no room in this article. 
Perhaps some other scholar will develop them for us all: 


Social interaction comprises a more basic element than does 
the phoneme, for sentient beings. Baboons, I gather, have social 
interaction with vocal sounds. But they do not have extensive 
systems of sounds in the kind of phonological and grammatical 
hierarchies mentioned above. A reductionism which tries to make 
the smallest item philosophically the most basic needs to be replaced 
by the view that the higher including level is more basic than the 
smalier included one. 

A reductionism which tries to make a smaller item autonomous 
is inadequate for a philosophical base. Autonomy is death. Pattern 
coherence is required for life. 


Data presented in the form of patterned, hierarchical occurrence 
is simultaneously a start toward elegant description, and at the same 
time is a theory valid in so far as it specifies how that pattern occurs 
in larger patterns. The discussion of hierarchy, when applied not 
only to language but to culture.and to the rest of the universe, 
raises the question as to “‘When do you stop?’’ And “How can the 
highest pattern be included in a still higher one ?—And is it a valid 
pattern if it is not so included?” My affirmation about this 
problem: The highest-level pattern or unit of a particular philosophy 
is set up unprovably as being included in no higher pattern, but as 
involving in some sense (undefined here) all lower patterns. These 
alternatives each comprise a belief system, or a conviction about the 
totality of patterns, such as—for example—some kind of physicalism, 
or a variety of pantheism, or of theism, with variants for different 
persons who hold them. The definitions of emic units and of 
hierarchical components within their including systems will be 
affected by the nature of that chosen highest level. 
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Since neither the highest level nor the infinitely many units of 
the lowest level of people and things and actions can be. completely 
known to human beings, all research must start somewhere in the 
middle of one or more of the relevant hierarchical structures or their 
interlocking elements. And since we cannot study everything in one 
single “‘testtube’’, we must be contentto act as if we could isolate 
items for study, choosing to set up artificial. ‘boundary conditions” 
within which we work—but taking great care that we do not adopt 
philusophically the belief that these hypothetical boundaries validate 
belief in the real autonomy of the items under study. 
ilJ. N-Dimensicnal Patterns lead to Paradoxes of Daily Experience 

overriding Expectations of Logical Simplicity or Certainty. 


A. Intersecting Dimensions of Meaning Manifested by Singie Units 
Express several Meanings Simultaneously. 


In the Spanish word amo ‘I love’, the suffix -o has the various 
meanings of ‘first person’, ‘singular’, ‘present’, ‘indicative’, and 
‘active’. Five different ‘‘dimensions’” of meaning intersect there. 
Suppose, now, that we were to insist that, to be “‘logical’’, each word 
(or suffix, say) should have exactly one meaning; the suffix here 
would then be analyzed as being illogical. 


I have seen two attempts to escape the difficuity. In the 
first, a linguist said that the suffix of the word in question had 
precisely one of the meanings (say ‘first person’); then he 
added several artificially created ‘“‘zero” suffixes, one for each 
meaning, such that the nonmanifested suffixes were meeting his 
desire for having just one meaning for each. It met his 
need—but at the cost of a_ radical departure from behavioral 
reality as we live it. The other solution I have not seen tried. 
(It cannot be.) The famous logician Alonzo Church, lecturing 
years ago at the University of Michigan, said that. we need a language 
such that each word would have exactly one and only one meaning: 
When I asked him how children would learn to speak that language 
(since we have to use some of our words in many senses, in order 
to match the situation of their being more senses than words available) 
he replied—as best Ican remember it—that the ‘child would first 
iearn the language incorrectly and then go to school to learn the rules 
of grammar’. It is hard to imagine a greater departure from 
possible human language norms. 


Why the difficulty? In my view, it was because the logician 
wanted what I caljl a “‘linear logic’, which did not allow for 
simultaneity of “n-dimensional”? meanings in the system. And _ this, 
itseems to me, is related to the basic logical assumption that 
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one must avoid (at almost any cost) the assertion of a contradiction, 
which is present if one claims (in some circumstance) that ‘A=not—A’. 


In contrast, my view says: Language allows for simultaneity 
of several meanings with one word or sentence, which cannot easily 
be treated as “‘logicaily”’ true. But normal human experience can in 
fact live with various intersecting parameters of known or of 
believed in experience which appear noniogical, but which the one 
holding both as true would call paradoxes. Ordinary language 
provides samples to allow such materials to be present within our 
root metaphor for our philosophy. 


B. N-Dimensional Patterns May Contribute to a Theory of Coherence 


Coherence in thought is highly desired by many philosophers. 
Coherence in behavior is highly desired by many people interested 
in morals, and in efficient, productive, living. But paradoxes, 
or inconsistencies of analysis, or difficulties in “‘levels’’ of truth, 
may give scholars or ordinary people problems in understanding 
themselves and others, with their “‘strange’’ priorities and idiosyn- 
cracies. Nelson Goodman (1978. 120-21) says that ‘Some truths 
are too... redundant; ... too bizarre ...; or taken from some other 
version than the one in question, as when a guard, ordered to shoot 
any of his captives who moved, immediately shot them all and 
explained that they were moving rapidiy around the earth’s axis and 
around the sun’. 7 


Perhaps for the study of cultures alien to us, a look at their 
behavior patterns, and patterns of religious and political beliefs, 
might help us to be more sympathetic to their actions when we 
perceive them as contradictory, or inconsistent, but where the . actors 
feel them to be normal and rational. 


C. The Presence of N—Dimensional Patterns has Implications for 
Philosophy. 


Paradoxes show that some varieties of mental experience are 
n-dimensional. Thought, in broad perspective scen via our linguistic 
root metaphor, may at times be n-dimensional. Thought is more 
than ‘‘linear.”” 


But the dimensionality seems much more complex in the 
referential hierarchy than in the grammatical one. We seem to 
receive our maaterial in a fairly direct relation to a lexico-grammati- 
cal linear output. But when we store it in memory, and wish access 
to it, it seems to have been reprocessed into a more complicated 
referential network. On recall, we may easily paraphrase the input, 
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even when we cannot recall the precise words of the input. That is, 
verbal knowledge is not just memory received in a grammatical string 
but is a drawing on the referential background storage. The 
educational psychologist Jerome Bruner discusses this ({1972] 1974.12) 
in relation to the learning by the child: he ‘acquires and stores 
information... but in time there is a puzzling process by which such 
purposefully organized knowledge is converted into a'more generalized 
form so that it can be used for many ends’;... and only after some 
time this knowledge becomes ‘organized knowledge’ ina ‘more 
generalized form’ (which I would suggest is related to the n- 
dimensionality discussed here for tagmemics). 


Bruner ({1972] 1974.24) also reports how Niels Bohr, physicist, 
explained to him the circumstances in which he first was impelled 
to work out the principle of complementarity (which he labelled by 
the terms particle, wave, and field—terms adopted by me from work 
growing out of that discovery). Bohr had to punish his son; but, 
he asked himself, ‘Could he, constrained both by his duty as father 
and by his fondness for his son, know his son simultaneously both 
in the light of love and inthe light of justice?’ The terms of 
complementarity (perhaps comprising one kind of n-dimensionality) 
grew out of a social problem, and were then applied to physics. I 
have taken the terms from physics to apply them in the opposite 
direction—to social—personal problems. Determinism. of some kind, 
simultaneously with free will to some degree, may in some instances 
represent n—dimensional intersection of behavioral facts, as one of 
the most commonly-lived paradoxes of current western life. 


IV. The Creative Observer lives in his own Emic World. 


A. Human Observers have an Optional Complementarity of Per- 
spectives—Static, Dynamic, Relational. 


The human observer is not forced to look at the same thing 
in the same way from the same perspective all of the time. Options 
are always available in any one particular situation. Suppose, for 
example, that a woman is looking at a particular house. She may 
see it as a single “‘thing,’’ on the market to be purchased by her if she 
wishes. She may then be interested in it as a whole, as an entity, in 
some sense almost as if it would be forever the same. A moment 
later, however, she may choose to look at that same house through 
skeptical eyes, noting that the floor boards are rotting, and the roof 
is in the process of caving in This time, she is taking a view of the 
house as it-is seen to be changing. On the other hand, she may 
choose to ponder the design of the floor plan, to see whether or not 
she would have to carry the groceries throvgh the living room, or 
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whether the kitchen plan is well related to the dining room. This 
time she is taking a relational view of the parts to each other and to 
a patterned whole. 


Static, dynamic, and relational perspectives may, if one wishes, 
be called optional complementary observer viewpoints. Or the view- 
points may be labelled as those of observer choice of perspectives of 
particle, wave, and field. 


At the same time, another person watching this woman, may 
observe her from the same three kinds of perspective. Her husband 
could be congratulating himself on having such a competent individual 
entity for a wife (the particle view). Orhe might rather be noting 
with interest how her ability to study commercial situations had 
been growing with the years (the wave view). Or he might be 
thinking, again, of her many-sided personality, able to handle 
commerce and family, society and things, emotion and logic (the 
field view)—or he might be wondering just how she would fit into 
the larger (hierarchical) family pattern, with their children, in such a 
new (field) environment. 


Here, then, I have been focussing on the ones who have the 
ability to have varied focus, as human beings. Such a capacity to 
change observer viewpoint is part of the emic structure of the 
individual. Contrasting observer viewpoints are contrasting, substi- 
tutable, emic perspectives of the individual. Just as one can say 
John came or can say, instead, Bill came, so also one can choose to 
look at an item from a particle viewpoint, or from a wave viewpoint. 


Many other components enter into the emic structure of an 
individual. One crucial one is the ability tosay J as representing 
a perspective in relation to the self as individual, combined 
with the ability to say you as representing that  person’s 
relation to another person who is also a similar member of 
human society, and the ability tosay it in relation to items in 
the environment which are not emic members of the group of 
humans in that society. Such abilities are universals of human 
nature, expressible in many distinct forms in different languages, 
and with emic differences from language to language—in 
which, for example, we may be expressed by one word 
representing the speaker and hearer, but another representing the 
speaker and someone else who is not the hearer. Or one language 
may have you for persons well known, but a different form for more 
formal relationships (cf. Spanish usted). Here, again, there is some 
universal sameness along with language-specific emic differences. 
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Similarly,.a person’s manifestation of himself in society may 
vary by deliberate choice from subgroup to subgroup with which he 
is talking at the moment. Gestures may differ, vocabulary may 
differ, and attitudes may differ visibly. Contrasting emic present- 
ation of the self may thus be found. Focus on hierarchical levels 
continues to give some analytical difficulty here. Loud shouting, 
for scolding someone, is in obvious emic contrast with quiet pleading. 
But if one looks at the particular individual sounds, which in sum 
must carry that difference, the scolding character of the individual 
sound is not treated as leading to phonemically different specific 
segments. The behavioral analogues could include overall stance of 
disapproval, for instance, without setting up necessarily individual 
emic gestures of a reductionist analysis of that stance. (More 
technical study needs to be done at this point—and compared with 
the problem raised by the fact that aspiration of siops, in English, 
is nonphonemic, but that it helps to specify the point at which stress 
leads to focus.) 

The ability to choose focus, the ability to choose a mode of 
self presentation, the ability to group items into emic units or classes, 
or into named concepts, identifies people as (limited) creators ina 
linguistic and social sense. It can be treated as one component of a 
nondeterministic view of human activity. 


B. A Mixtec Folktale has, as Implicit Background, some of their 
Emic World View. 


It is important to study the world views of peoples from . 
cultures highly different from our own. Just as studying the grammar 
or the phonetics of other peopies broadens our understanding of the 
possible range of human language, so the study of distinct world 
views allows us to study the range of world-view philosophies. But 
the topic is vast. Evena good sample is beyond the range of this 
paper. So, instead, I summarize a small relatively unimportant text 
from the Mixtecs (taken from Dyk 1959.44-47). But I add to the 
story itself comments elicited from Angel Merecias, whom I have 
known for a long time asa speaker of Mixtec. He was brought up 
by his grandfather (after his father was killed during a war), has 
himself twenty-six grandchildren and a couple of great-grandchildren, 
so that his knowledge of the community is wide in time and function.. 


The story: The coyote found the rabbit standing by a river. 
The rabbit said he was just looking at the cheese in the water, and 
urged the coyote to jump in and get it. Upon entering, the coyote 
found that the ‘“‘cheese’’ was just the reflection of the moon. On’ 


leaving, he was angry to find that the rabbit had escaped, by his 
trickery. 
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Comments, from Angel: The story is not religious, nor related 
to governmental rules. Rather it is used for joking, in the society. 
In addition, however, they may use it when a group is working 
together, but tired, or dispirited, to encourage one another to work. 
They may also use it as a teaching device, when making purchases, 
to warn others not to be cheated...It was not supernatural, but 
natural, for the rabbit to be frightened...On the other hand, the 
ancient folks used to think that animals did talk, but even the 
grandparents do not think that now; now, it would appear to them 
to be against nature for animals to talk. Yet, even today, the 
grandparents consider that the coyote is a stupid animal, though 
ferocious...And beyond all this, the grandparents thought that 
deception is bad. 


And a few comments of mine on the data: The world view of 
the Mixtecs is in process of change. It cannot be described 
adequately from a static particle view; it must be treated as a wave, 
in which the younger generation is abandoning some of the older 
components. The older view accepted belief in the existence of a 
further dimension of rational beings—with talking animals intersecting 
human experience. (Other tales believed in by the ancients—and 
by some folks recently whom I have talked with—report a believed-in 
human-and-animal relation much more extensive than can be 
inferred from this bit). Experience is to be a teacher. So, also, are 
the reports of ancestors (who have reported many animal interactions 
with people). But, in the new era, the coming of Schools, roads, 
commerce from farther away, and wide-spread travel by members of 
the community who visit other places (e.g. the USA), have brought 
in other sources of conviction of truth which have influenced the 
beliefs of the community. Under circumstances such as these, 
the “‘fact’ of the presence of an animal coyote is not complete 
with the mere report of its phvscial presence; the world-view fact 
includes the n-dimensional field structure of its dangers to humans, 
its possible change into a human, its relation to the supernatural. A 
simple joking story, like this one at the present day, may fit into 
that broader ancient picture, with its potential enormous emotional 
consequences and psychological upset caused by a semi-supernatura] 
animal’s presence within the environment of persons holding the 


ancient world view. 
C. Differences between World Views of Individuals and of Societies 
carry Philosophical Implications, 


World views comprise emic units, involving single and group 
observer components, differing from person to person and from 
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group to group. These views have etic variants, but also have some 
constraints. NNo world view is completely different from any 
other world view. All have components of convictions about the 
existence of things. All haye some moral standard. All operate as 
if the actors had some responsibility and some choice, in attributing 
to members responsibility for difficulties, or in their arousal of 
anger at injustice. (Are there any convinced mechanists who write 
books feeling that no truth can be relevant to them, since their 
corn-flakes breakfast determined their choices? Or who fail to be 
bothered if people “‘refuse’’ to follow their “‘proofs’’ of “‘truth’’ ?) 
All have fears. And all of these are in some sense related to the 


group’s relation to oneself, to others, and to things, both inside and 
outside of the immediate subsociety. 


Various anthropologists have studied matters related to these, 
much more extensively thanI. Ihave enjoyed, for example, the 
work of Michael Kearney (1972) about a Zapotec group in Mexico, 
pointing out (44) that their people are threatened by many beings; 
that there is aggression by supernatural beings; that humans are 
envious of others and try to harm them; thatin genera] things are 
getting worse; and that hard work and suffering are inevitable. John 
Beard Haviland (1977) claims that ‘when we crack the gossip that 
pervades social life we see the cultural tradition in its most dynamic 
form as it applies itself to the kinds of behavior most interesting to 


natives. We see people actively speculating about the nature of 
their neighbors, their lives, and, in short, their world’. 


In related matters, Alan Dundes (1968.22) says that 
‘Every man is, in certain respects, (a) like all other men, 
(b) like some other men, and (c) like no other men. The 
nineteenth-century concern with universals, that would be (a), has 
yielded to the study of shared, learned behavioral patterns 
(i.e. similarities) communicated by symbols, which is (b). The 
intensive study of individual differences should be the next step.” 
And (470) ‘the notion of culture as a more or less _ static entity 
(consisting of lists of culture traits) gave way to the more 
dynamic conception of culture as_ consisting of patterns in a 
constant state of flux.’ And for an extensive documented 
discussion of rapid and profound changesina culture, see Frank 
aoe Lipp (1985). For references to discussion of the earlier 
apir-Whorf treatment of the relati i 
sce KA. HOSSSA TOROS tion of language to world view, 

The philosopher of science philip Frank (1957.356) says that 
a theory, as aninstrument, should give us a ‘world picture and 
support a philosophy which, in turn, supports a desirable way of life’. 
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And from such points of view, ‘the acceptance of a scientific theory 
is not essentially different from the acceptance of an airplane. 


V. The Four-Cell Tagmeme helps to obtain Analytical Insight into 
Statements Concerning Philosophical Issues. 


A. (1) Hierarchical Position, (2) Substitutable Manifesting Members 
of a Class, (3) Role and Relevance, and (4) The Underlying and 
Controlling Cohesive System, Are Components of a Tagmeme. 


The emic root metaphor, as used here, will collapse if it is 
considered legitimate to treat items as existing autonomously. The 
system requires, therefore, a component demanding contextual 
relevance for every emic unit. The tagmeme is a unit embracing the 
entity plus its positioning in a hierachical structure, and its relation 
toa field system of interrelationships. In addition, the root 
metaphor will collapse, if there is no required provision for observer 
relevance. The observer relevance, in this metaphor, is essential 
to knowing or experiencing or imagining or positing a thing as 
existent. 


Currently, I treat the tagmeme as having four components or 
‘cells’ in its structure. I discuss them briefly here, but do not try 
to show their structural interrelationships in detail, nor the intricate 
mathematical structure which they comprise. (For that, one should 
consult the third chapter in Pike and Pike 1983.) 


Cell number (1) treats the position which a unit has in its 
hierarchy, whether phonological, grammatical, or referential; 
and that may further specify whether the item is nuclear 
to the higher including unit, or marginal to it- Thus the /b/ in bar is 
included in the syllable, but marginal to it (whereas the vowel is 
nuclear). In grammar, this might be comparable to the modifying 
place of an adjective before a noun ina noun phrase. In reference 
it might be analogous to the role of a young child in relation to its 
mother in the family. 

Cell (2) carries the particular item being studied at the 
moment—for example, the /b/ in the preceding paragraph. But it 
normally is a member of a class of items each of which can come 
in the same position—as /s/ and /r/ could both come in the position 
before -at. In grammar, the word big could be an adjective replace- 
able by young, tall. In reference a narrative might replace a poem 
of the same meaning, in a communication. 


Cell (3) specifies a particular purpose, or relevance, of the 
item being discussed in its context. The relevance of /b/, for 
example, in some line, might be its alliteration with other words, as 
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in the sentence Boys beat bats [animals] at buying baseball bats. In 
grammatical analysis, an analogous element for the role cell might 
be actor (versus goal~i.e. case). For reference, it might be an 
intention to kill someone, versus to save his life. 


Cell (4) specifies the framework of knowledge and experience 
lying behind an expression, or conversation, or unit, and which in 
part controls that unit. In the phonology it might be a plan of 
rime in a sonnet; in grammar, the agreement of a feminine noun with 
afeminine suffix; in reference, the identification of the person 
‘Sarah’ with ‘the mother of James’ and ‘the daughter of old Lic. 
Jones’. 


Extensive illustration of these features, applied to the 
phonological hierarchy of a poem, is seen in Chapter Two of Pike 
and Pike (1983). Extensive application to the grammar and 
referential structure of a narrative text is found in Chapter One of 
that volume (1983). In each case, the analysis is accompanied by a 
detailed notation which is not appropriate to duplicate here. For 
the complex details of the tagmemic approach, therefore, one can 
consult that volume. If, however, one wishes rather to see 
illustrations of the general principle of unit, hierarchy, tagmeme, 
grammar, reference, and of emics, the easiest place to get the general 
picture is in Linguistic Concepts (Pike 1982), which was written to 
explain these principles to nonlinguists. 


B. Some Sentences carry Clues in them to the four Cells of the 
Referential Hierarchy. 


When one is trying to understand the content of a selected 
passage, it sometimes helps to try to identify in it clues to the four 
referential cells. This is not always possible, in any one sentence, if 
one or more is not treated by the author, or if there is an intersection 
of two or more levels. But here I give a few samples, selected for 
this purpose, where a partial exegesis in terms of the tagmeme might 
be of interest. 


The first statement is by John Beard Haviland (1977. viii). 
Note that the numbers in brackets represent the numbered cells of 
the tagmeme; and note that the number precedes the part of the 
statement to which it refers: ‘I began to consider ina new light 
[1] the interrelations between [2] rules, as promulgated through 
conversation, [3] the goals at which people aimed (or claimed to 
aim), and, finally, the [4] institutions in which [2] rules are [4] 
embedded and which ina large measure create the [3] goals and 
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purposes of men’. (Note the emphasis on goals, as our role cell, 
embedded in the underlying institutions, i.e. in the cohesion or back- 
ground cell.) 


Bernard Ramm (1983.147): ‘Those who want to make the 
good intrinsically good, and hence independent from God, turn 
ethics loose in the world like an orphan. [2] Ethics is thus [3] 
expected to live and survive on its own [1] autonomous [4] strength’. 
(Note the rejection of autonomy, and reference to the highest includ- 
ing source.) 


Paul Ricoeur ({1974-1975], in Joseph Bien, 1978. 147): ‘If 
it is true that [2] the poem creates [4] a world, it requires a language 
which preserves and expresses [3] its creative power in [1] specific 
context’. (Note the relation between immediate context, and the 
more basic underlying context.) 


Arthur Waley (1938.13): ‘[2] Thought grows out of [4] en- 
vironment’. (Note that the background framework governs the 
specific manifestations of language to some degree.) 


Whitehead ({1938] in Paul Kurtz 1966276): ‘There are no 
brute, [—1] self-contained matters of [—2] fact, capable of being 
{—3] understood apart from interpretation as an element in a [4] 
system’. (Note the negative signs in my brackets, indicating the 
lack of filler for the cell in question. And note further rejection 
of autonomy, here). 


Hans-Georg Gadamer ([1976] 1977): ‘A [2] question that 
we do not understand as[-3] motivated can also find no answer. 
For the [3] motivational background of a question first opens up the 
[4] realm out of which an answer can be brought and given’. 


C. Tagmemics leads to an Integrative Philosophy holding Elements 
in cohesion, relevantly, in a Structured Position in a System 
which ties Form to Meaning and Object to Person. 


Item is included within item, in which the higher item may 
be one of various kinds of structures. But where does one stop? 
I indicated, earlier, that one cannot stop until one reaches the top 
of the hierarchy of the particular belief system held. By some 
(including me), that willinvolve theism. For others, it would be 
some kind of energy. For still others, it could be some kind of 
pantheistic wholeness. Yet for each of these, itseems to me, much 
can be shared up until that point. It will take some study to find 
just how much, or by whom, and for what purposes. 
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Until then, I feel as if I were walking into a thunderstorm to 
try to tap the power of the lightning. 


But I would like to state again that we must somehow keep 
various components of existence tied into an n-dimensional observer 
space, if we do not wish to deny our starting experience. Perhaps 
one of my poems (1985. 45-46) will emphasize this for us: 


Matter and Mind 


Matter alone will not do. 
Heart will sue 
If neglected. 


Heart, alone, is sad. 
Mind, if neglected, 
Is mad. 


‘‘Nothing but’’ is death, - 
Or hyperbole 
Out of breath. 


Matter and mind— 
Tie them up tight, 
Package them right. 


Note: This paper was delivered on September 25, 1985, at the III 
Congreso de Teoria y Metodologia de las Ciencias in Gijon, 
Spain. 
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PALATALS OR *‘LAMINO-DENTALS” IN 
KHASI ? A PROBE INTO FEATURE THEORY 


Anvita Abbi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


A couple of years ago when an opportunity arose to work on 
Khasi, I never had any idea that I was going to be exposed to the 
most intriguing and absolutely novel sounds of an Austro-Asiatic 
language spoken in Meghalaya (North East of India) i.e. Khasi. It 
has been a well known fact that many languages of Austro-Asiatic 
family have a wide spectrum of vowels in their languages. Khasi 
is no exception. The minute qualitative difference in vowels that a 
native Khasi speaker can maintain at first go unnoticed by a foreign 
speaker. That could have been the reason why linguists like 
Roberts (1891), Schmidt (1903) and Rabel (1961) failed to capture 
the allophonic variations of many a vowels which differ in quality 
and not in quantity’. The main aim of this paper is to bring forth 
the problem and analysis of those sounds which either had been in 
dispute or were completely ignored by the Khasi linguists. My 
attempt would be to discuss consonants only. 


Khasi has 24 consonants at the phonemic evel out of which 
14 are stops. Peculiarities regarding consonants can be listed as 
follows:- 

(1) Not all stops are prevalent in all positions. Aspirated 
stops voiced or voiceless do not occur word finally. Also 
at times, it is difficult to distinguish between voiced and 
voiceless non-aspirated stops, in word final positions. 
Voiced palatal [j] is also very rare word finally. No 
evidence was found for any occurrence of voiced velar [g] 
and voiceless palatal:[c] in native Khasi words. 


1Some of the qualitative differences were first noticed by Henderson 
(1967). Even her list is not exhaustive. 
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(2) Though glottal stop /?/ does occur in word initial position, 
it gets lost if preceded by another word of open syllabic 
structure, e g. na + ?n > n/n ‘I will’. 

(3) Some speakers were found to vary dentals and alveolars 
freely, while others varied alveolars and retroflexes. Hence, 
at the phonetic level we have evidences of [t] [th], [t] [th] 


and surprisingly of [t] [d]. Consider the following 
examples of retroflexes and alveolars*. 


Retroflexes Alveolars 
[dIpeyI] ‘lashes’ [ddonUd’] ‘liver’ 
[3/hadlon] ‘behind, back’ [mrad’] ‘animal’ 
[KhInd2U] ‘earth’ [§9d¢m’] ‘breast’ 
[dokha?] ‘fish’ [KhIndlat’] “few, some’ 


(4) [f] and [pb] are also found in free variation. 

(5) The syllabic structure of Khasi is such that the ultimate 
syllable (or the only syllable of a monosyllable) either is 
an open oneor if closed, is arrested by —continuant, 
—vocalic or +vocalic +consonantal segment which includes 
stops and liquids and excludes [s], [8] and [h]. 

Phonological Rules for Consonants: 


1. | +consonantal +contact at +vocalic | 
+obstruent £3 lower teeth —cons. 
+anterior +high lv/ | +high —+# 
-+-coronal + anterior —back 

+ lax 


That is, lamino - dentals including lamino-dental nasals 
which are produced at lower teeth, are always preceded by 
a dipthong which itself is constituted of a lax vowel [I] and 
a simple vowel. For example, [thIlllet”] ‘tongue’, [thalt’] 


‘tire’, [tolt’]® ‘slow’, [Kl9In] ‘healthy’, etc. As the rule 
states, these lamino-dentals always occur word finally, 
For more examples of lamino-dentals refer to Appendix II. 

+ obstruent 


+consonantal |- [—release] | — + 
—vocalic 


i.e. all obstruents including nasals are not released word 
finally. For example, [pdot’] or [pdot’] ‘temples’, [khIm’] 
‘narrow’. 


i 


2[c’] diacritic mark indicates unreleased sounds. 
[c] this diacritic below a consonant represents dental sound. 


*[c] diacritic indicates contact at lower teeth. 
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4 


—— 


+vocalic 
+back 


i.e. strident consonants like sor become sand % before 
front vowels and s¥ and 3 before back vowels. For 
instance, [Snet’] ‘to: cook’ and [8v92] ‘hit’. There are no 
voiced sibilants in the language. 


+high 


3. [ +strident] > +strident back 


4. | +vocalic +vocalic 
+conson. | [-—conson.] / | +consonantal | — 
+lateral -+-lateral 


That is, the second [1] of an [11] cluster is always vocalic. 
For instance, [pIl]€a] ‘egg’, [tllJal] ‘rope’, etc. 

Table I could give the idea of consonant phonemes of the 
language. The left hand column of the table itself indicates the 
possibility of gain or loss of a feature for allophonic variations in 
consonant sounds. Rabel does not mention about voiced stops like 
[bh] and [dh] in her thesis. Nor she mentions about retroflexes and - 
dentals. Examples of voiced aspirates or of dentals and retroflexes 
(already given on page 3) are not difficult to find in the language. 
[kren bhum bhum’] ‘murmur’, [bha] ‘good’, [Inti] ‘road’, [telot’] 
‘weak’, [3Ito9m’] ‘sick’, [jalto] ‘lazy’. 

Henderson (1961) is of the opinion that all Khasi words with 
final -k are loans. In the following pages, I would like to describe 
at length the sound specified in Rule I, i.e., lamino - dentals. Rabel 
has completely ignored or failed to observe lamino — dentals, while 
Henderson does notice them but finds them ‘“‘puzzling”’. We have 
termed this kind of a sound as lamino - dental because in the pro- 
duction of this sound the blade of the tongue is pressed against -the 
lower teeth, and the body of the tongue is raised high towards 
the pre-palatal region. Like any other final consonant in Khasi, 
lamino - dentals are also unreleased. It is unfortunate that the author 
could not take any palatograms to confirm the exact point of 
contact in the prepalatal region, but a close observation for hours 
indicate that the sound is not a pure palatal [-c]. 


Since there is no evidence for voiceless palatals in the language, 
and the distribution of lamino — dentals (which were, at times, con- 
sidered as palatals by many linguists - (Rabel (1961), Henderson 
(1967) ) is restricted to word final position after a dipthong whose 
one member has to be [I] motivates us to consider it as an allophone 
of the dentals. 


4Gain or loss of a secondary articulation can be indicated by complex 
features symbols as suggested by Lyle Campbell (1974). 
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It is of concern to us that none of the linguists who worked on 
Khasi (with an exception to Henderson) has noticed the peculiar 
nature of the articulation of this sound. Even Henderson (1967), 
when does come across these sounds recognises as /-c/®. She does 
assert in her paper that this sound is “puzzling” as it is variously 
spelt in Khasi orthography with-d, -t and -j and sometimes with 
~c. Even when she notices the unusual nature of articulation of 
these particular sounds elsewhere, she no way relates to her previously 
found ‘puzzling’ sounds. She posits a /~c/ for all those words which 
were found to have voiced and voiceless jamino-dentals. Thus she 
disregards the possibility of having voiceless-voiced pair of this 
sound. Moreover, positing this sound as a simple -c would not be 
correct as it is by no way a pure palatal. | 


Roberts (1891) notes a:, a:i, ui or u:i, and ei as occuring 
before final t, d, or n. What he fails to recognise is that these 
final sounds are not pure dentals but the lamino-dentals. In fact, 
no pure dental sound ever occurs before these dipthongs. 


The photographs of the mouth orifice of lamino-dentals are 
given in the appendix I. One can conveniently see the laxing of 
the tongue in [4] (photograph 2) as compared to the tense tongue 
in [t] (photograph 1). Like the case of lamino-dentals [-t -4] being 
considered as [-c] by various linguists the lamino-dental [-n] was 
also seen as [-i] by the same linguists. We have just established that 
this kind of a sound is produced by pressing the blade of the tongue 
at lower teeth and raising the center of the tongue towards prepalatal 
region. . 3 


Lamino - dentals are very interesting and intriguing sounds as 
they can neither fall into the category of ‘co - articulation’ (inspite of. 
the fact that the point of contact is at two places) nor can be 
specified as a unitary articulation®. Moreover, the fact that the 
blade of the tongue presses the lower teeth raises a fundamental 
question in phonetics i.e. “should we include lower teeth as part of 


*1 have a feeling that a pure |-c] might be an idiolectal phenomenon. 
After spending a full month in Shillong personally, and interviewing 20-25. 
informants of different age groups, I never found any evidence of a clear [-c]. 
Probably the informant N of Henderson is influenced by neighbouring 
Indo-Aryan languages like Bengali and Assamese 


It might be considered unitary articulation from the point of view of 
duration. 
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the passive articulation ?” Obviously, such a possibility has never 
been thought of as yet’. 

The distinctive features proposed by Jakobson, Fant and 
Halle (1963) or by Chomsky and Halle (1968) are not adequate 
enough to incorporate this phenomenon. In JFH system these 
lamino - dentals can be placed under [—grave, +diffuse], but there is 
no way ot showing the peculiar nature of the articulation. Even 
Chomsky and Halle’s framework will not give us any respite from the 
problem of classifying. To state it further, dentals in their system 
will be classified as [+anterior, +coronal] which cannot be shared 
by lamino - dentals as they are only [+-anterior] and not [+coronal]. 
They cannot be-specified as coronal because the blade of the tongue 
is not raised (the necessary qualification for coronal sounds) but 


lowered. Nor they are [—coronal] because the ‘‘non coronal sounds 
are produced with the blade of the’ tongue in the neutral’ position”’ 
(Chomsky & Halle 1960:304). That is, lamino-dentals are 
[+anterior] but neither [+coronal] nor [—coronal] inspite of the 
fact that it uses the blade of the tongue. The only workable 
solution for the present that I can think of is the following: 


Dentals ©. » ~~ | Lamino - dentals 
-+anterior | -+-anterior 
-+corenal +high  ,; 
—high rs _| +distributed 


However, even this solution is not very satisfactory primarily for two 
reasons : (i) the feature analysis merges with the feature analysis of 
palatalized labials; (ii) there is no way of showing the contact at lower 
teeth accompanied witha second contact at the prepalatal region. 
This is the reason why we use the term ‘contact at lower teeth’ in 
our rule 5. = 


Chomsky and Halle do not attempt to give a systematic 
phonetic description of how coronal (or how anterior) they are. 
There are obvious differences in the tongue positions which cannot 
be specified by the classificatory description. If. we are specifying 
the physical characteristics of any language, ‘we must be able to 
describe all the phonetic differences precisely and consistently. Iam 
sorry to report that Chomsky and Halle system fails to meet our 
requirements. 


The problem discussed above not only suggests that the feature 
system of Chomsky and Halle should be revised or readjusted but 
also that it is really not ‘inherently phonetic in content’ as claimed 
by the authors of SPE. This issue has forced me to introduce a new 
phonetic term ‘contact at lower teeth’ on the left hand side of the 
column of the table I. 
ee 

7Usually, the concept of articulation is referred to the phenomenon of 
approaching the mobile-part of the articulator (the tongue) to the passive 
articulator, ie. the. alate or the roof of the mouth (Ladefoged 1974). 
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APPENDIX I 


Photographs of Mouth Orifice in the Production of Lamino-Dentals 
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Appendix II 


EXAMPLES OF LAMINO-DENTALS IN KHASI 


}. thiljfyet’ or thiillet’ ‘tongue’ 

2. thalt’ “tite: 

3. toyt’ ‘to flow’ 

4. hajA'n’ ‘strong’ 

5. khiEn ‘greasy, Oily” 

6. timbolt’ ‘elbow’ 

7. ksald’ ‘waterfall’ 

8. snald’ ‘fat’ 

9. IEE: ‘mad, dull’ 
10. 39It’ KhiEn ‘healthy’ 
Il. nolt’ sn€n’ ‘obedient’ 
12. palt’ ‘break’ 

13. “alt ‘escape’ 

14. kalt’ ‘plantain’ 

15. jakoId’ ‘frog’ 

16. lelt: ‘to go’ 

17. ngelt’ ‘to believe’ 

18. bu:It’ ‘skill’ 

19. pald’ - ‘crowd’ 

20. mied’ ‘might’ 

21. sles: ‘bamboo’ 

22.-=meG- ‘table’ 

23. “Diee ‘foolish’ 
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KONKANI : LANGUAGE - DIALECT 
CONTROVERSY 


Dipti Misra 
University of Delhi 


Konkani, belonging to Indo-Aryan language family of India 
is spoken throughout the Konkan region, i.e., the western coastal 
belt of Indian peninsula (see map). The total population of Konkani 
speakers, according to 1971 census, is 1,508,432. The largest number 
of Konkani speakers come from the Union Territory of Goa-Daman- 
Diu and form 64.86% of the total population of the state. In the 
three states of Maharashtra, Karnataka and Kerala Konkani is the 
language of a minor group forming .54%, 1.96% and .37% res- 
pectively of the total population of these states. The Konkani 
speakers are bilinguals, their second language varying according to 
the state they reside in, i.e., Marathi (Indo-Aryan family) in Mahara- 
shtra and Goa, Kannada and Malayalam (Dravidian family) in 
Karnataka and Kerala respectively. There are also Christian Konkani 
speakers whose second language is English. The literature of 
Konkani, which is not much, is found in different scripts, depending 
on the state the author belongs to. Konkani has never been the 
official language of any state and was not taughtin schools till 
recently. Now it has been introduced in schools in Goa, 
All these factors contribute to language variation which Konkani has 
in different zones and so far no standard norm of Konkani has been 
evolved. So far as the spoken standard is considered it appears that 
there area few competing norms. While it is claimed by certain 
scholars that the vareity spoken in Tiswada in Sasti district of Goa 
is the spoken standard for Konkani, acursory look at the other - 
variants and the attitudes of the speakers towards them show that 
there are other regional varieties which are gaining in prominence. 
The data above makes it obvious that there are a number of contro- 
versies related to Konkani such as a uniform script, a standard 
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norm, its official acceptance etc.. A very controversial issue 
regarding Konkani itself is whether it is an independent language or is 
a dialect of Marathi. This last issue is the subject of discussion in 
the present paper. 


For quite sometime Konkani was considered to be dialect of 
Marathi because of a) their historical relatedness, b) certain structural 
similarities between the two, c) geographical nearness, which also 
led a large number of Konkani speakers to acquire Marathi as their 
second language and d) the absence of a standard norm of Konkani 
itself. 


The Controversy of Konkani being a language or dialect of 
Marathi goes back to about two centuries. There are strong pro- 
ponents of their views on both sides, i.e., (i) those who consider 
Marathi asthe standard language and Konkani as its dialect. The 
important names in this school are those of Grierson, Sardesai’, 
Priolkar?, Desai? and Ghatage. This school from now onwards 
would be referred to as DP (Dialect Proponents); and (ii) those 
who consider Konkani as a language independent of Marathi. Katre, . 
Dalgado‘*, Bloch® and Chavan® are some of the leading proponents 
of this school, referred to as LP (Language Proponents) hereafter. 
Before presenting the two school’s respective views on the issue and 
proceeding with the discussion itis imperative to define the terms 
‘language’ and ‘dialect’ and bring out clearly their distinctive 
criteria. This is all the more necessary in view of the prevailing 
ambiguity regarding their definitions. 


The two terms ‘language’ and ‘dialect’ have been discussed by 
most scholars as if they are two binary opposites. The complexities 
of the phenomenon show that the terms ‘language-dialect’ ‘represent 
a simple dichotomy in a situation that is infinitely complex’ (Haugen 
1966: 922). Grierson compares it to the ‘mountain’ and ‘hill’ with 
an overlapping thrust. The use of these two terms should not 
impose ‘a division in what is often a contnuum, giving what appears 
to be a neat opposition when in fact the edges are extremely rugged 
and uncertain’ (Haugen 1966:922). Thus the mention of a langu- 
age and its dialects should not imply that they are two separate 
entities. 


The language-dialect dichotomy has to be viewed from 
different dimensions. Ina historical diachronic sense ‘language’ can 


SY 


1—6These names have been quoted from Katre (1966). 
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be a common language on its way to dissolution, or a common 
language resulting from unification. ‘Dialect’ here is any one of 
the related norms comprised under the general name ‘language’, 
historically the result of either divergence or convergence. Thus, 
for the scholars working in the field of historical linguistics the term 
‘dialect’ can be for the offsprings of a parent language. It is in 
this sense that Chatterji uses the term dialects of Sanskrit for new 
Indo-Aryan languages. However, these definitions of ‘language’ and 
‘dialect’ cannot apply for a synchronic description. 


In a descriptive synchronic sense language can refer to a single 
linguistic norm or toa group of related norms, the related norms 
being the dialects. Apart from this there are other dimensions on 
which these terms are currently being employed. In order to explicate 
these different orientations it is better that the dichotomy be dis- 
cussed keeping two criteria in mind, ‘linguistic’ (structural)? and 
‘social’ (functional): 


Linguistic criteria (structural) 


a) whether or not the language has its independent grammar, 
b) whether or not the language has adequate vocabulary. 


Linguistically, i.e. on structural basis it is very difficult to define 
the two (language and dialect) because as codes both may have 
distinctive structural traits independent of each other. In fact the 
terms ‘independent grammar’ and ‘adequate vocabulary’ themselves 
can be controversial since each code has its ‘independent grammar’ 
and each code has ‘adequate vocabulary’ for its specific use. 


Sociolinguistic criteria (functional) 


c) whether or not the code has a nationality and a tradition of 
written literature, 


d) whether or not it functions as a lingua-franca, i.e., used as 
a verbal code for inter-regional communication within its 
own speech-community, 


e) whether or not the two codes are mutually-intelligible. 
Functionally, the distinction between language and dialect 
is based on the uses the speakers make of the codes they 
master. Here the language-dialect dichotomy is discussed 
in terms of their respective roles in a society. ‘Dialect’ is 
one that has no presentday form which has validity beyond 


7Heger (1976: 215-235) has set us certain pining pes roo criteria 
for defining the language and dialect types: 
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its local speech-community, either as a trade language or 
as a denominator in interaction among the various dialect 
speakers. ‘Language’, on the other hand, is a superposed 
norm used by speakers whose first and ordinary language 
may be different. Sociolinguistically language is more 
prestigious than dialect. As pointed out by Haugen 
(1966:922), ‘‘language is always superordinate and dialect 
subordinate”, This implies that (i) ‘language’ enjoys more 
Status than a ‘dialect’ in a society, and (ii) ‘language’ is 
inclusive of ‘dialect’ but .not vice versa. The formal 
Structure in which they can be placed is: 


X is a dialect of Y 
Y has dialects X and Z 
*Y is a language of dialect X 


On the basis of the preceding discussion we can classify three 
‘language-dialect’ types present in a society: 


A) Historically related codes where the parent language is 
the ‘language’ and its offshoots are its ‘dialects’. This type of 
relationship is not referred to in a synchronic description. 


B) Regional varieties where one language is spoken in different 
geographical regions. For example, English has regional varieties such 
as ‘Australian English’, ‘American English’, ‘British English’, ‘New- 
zealand English’ etc.. All of these regional varieties are the dialects 
of one language English and in generative terms all of the varieties 
have one underlying grammar. They also havea uniform written 
variety with minor differences. 


C) The third instance of language-dialect relationships rest 
upon their social roles. Here a linguistic code that has gained status 
and is used as lingua-franca -between the speakers. of - other codes is 
identified as ‘language’ and others as its ‘dialects’... For example in 
northern India a number of vernaculars are spoken, e.g,, Braj, 
Awadhi, Bhojpuri, Khariboli etc.. Due to certain economic and 
political reasons Khariboli from amongst them was standardised and 
gained status, thus becoming the standard language, Hindi. In such 
an eventuality the other codes get assigned asits dialects. Very 
often it also reflects a historical process. The roles of language and 
dialect might change and in fact reverse as it happened in case of 
Khariboli and Braj. 


Of the three language-dialect relationship types mentioned 
above the first has already been ruled out for a synchronic discussion. 
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The second does not raise much problems either since in such 
instances the differences are geographical and the written norm is 
the same. The question of their social status also does not arise as 
each of these varieties is socially autonomous. The major contro- 
versies and problems are posed by the third type where there are no 
definite Jines of demarcation between language and dialect and the 
two form acontinuum. To resolve the problem Stewart (1967: 1-4) 
set up four socio-linguistic attributes for defining language types. 
On the basis of these attributes, in terms of features, he differenti- 
ates between language, vernacular, classical language and dialect etc. . 
These attributes are : 


1) Standardization - codification and acceptance of a speech type 
within the community of users of formal set of norms defining 
correct usage. 


2) Autonomy —the function of the linguistic system asa unique 
and independent one. 


3) Historicity - result showing normal development of time (if 
invented by individual (as ESPERANTO, Machine language 
etc.) or result of recent or adhoc development (like pidgins) 
are not normal developments). 


4) Vitality - use of linguistic system by an unisolated community 
of native speakers, i. e., they should be mother tongue speakers. 


The following chart shows the three language types, standard, 


vernacular and dialect with their respective attributes as given by 
Stewart : 


Attributes 
Types 
1 Zea ee 
+ ie Standard 
ae ta ee ee Vernacular 
— . = —eeS oe Dialect 


A dialect can accordingly be seen asa complex whole with 
features ([—standard], [—autonomy], [—historicity], [+vitality]) as 
opposed to the standard language which has the feature complex 
({+standard], [+autonomy], [+historicity], [+vitality]). This 
implies that dialect is different from language on two accounts, stan- 
dardization and autonomy. The Indian setup shows that within 
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dialects also one can differentiate between standardized dialects 
(examples Braj and Awadhi) and non-standardized dialects (examples 
Chattisgarhi and Magahi). Therefore, one can suggest that feature 
[autonomy] is central to the distinction between language and dialect 
in such instances. 


The foregoing discussion leads us to the conclusion that while 
Studying the language-dialect dichotomy in a synchronic situation 
one should keep their sociolinguistic roles in focus as it is the social 
use of these codes which determine their status asa language ora 
dialect. Stewart’s attributes contribute a great dealin the under- 
standing and resolution of the problem. For dealing with Konkani- 
Marathi situation a lot of help has been drawn from his attributes. 
One more point that emerges out of this discussion is that the term 
‘diaiect’ should be looked at in the context of a ‘standard language’ 
rather than a ‘language’. We can, therefore, define language as an 
autonomous standardized superposed speech norm which governs 
more status (prestige) in a society and functions as a lingua-franca 
for trade purposes and as a denominator in interaction among the 
various dialect speakers. ‘Dialect’, on the other hand, is not valid 
beyond its local speech community, is not prestigious, is always sub- 
ordinate to a standard language and is not socially autonomous. 


Let us now go back to Konkani Marathi situation keeping the 
above discussion in mind and sée what is the status of Konkani, that 
of a standard language or of a dialect. Both the schools holding 
opposing views on the controversial issue have come forward with 
arguments supporting their respective claims. Most of these scholars 
have not setup any specific criteria to demarcate language from 
dialect. Amongst the scholars belonging to the former school (DP) 
Grierson is the only one who set up three criteria to descriminate 
language from dialect : 


1) Communicability: a criteria set up by Century Dictionary for 
deciding the language dialect status of a speech variety (it 
comes under the ‘mutual-intelligibility’, a sociolinguistic criteria 
mentioned earlier). According to Grierson (1927: 22) “different 
dialects of the same language are sufficiently alike to be reason- 
ably well understood by all whose native tongue is that langu- 
age’. Grierson himself, however, rejects this criteria for Indian 
multilingual situation. In the Indian context ‘**mutual-intelligi- 
bility cannot always be the deciding factor’ (Grierson 1927: 22). 
A large number of speakers are bilinguals and, therefore, under- 
stand each other’s language without any problem. One cannot 
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call the two languages to be having a language-dialect relation- 
ship as linguistically and sociolinguistically they are two 
established languages. . 


2) Grammatical structures: Grierson considers it (a linguistic 
criterion) to be a major point of demarcation between a 
language and a dialect. On this basis he puts Konkani as a 
dialect of Marathi as both of them have similar grammatical 
structures resulting from a common source. 


3) Nationality: Nationality is the third factor that Grierson takes 
up as a deciding criterion between a language and a dialect. For 
him this criterion is all the more important when nationalities 
in question have developed independent literatures. Grierson 
has given the example of Assamese-Bengali situation in eastern 
India, where both of these languages have similar vocabulary 
and grammatical structures. Here on the basis of ‘grammatical 
structure’ criterion one can be said to be the dialect of the 
other. Yet both of them are independent standard languages. 
Not only are they spoken in different regions with their own 
histories but they also have fine literary traditions differing 
from each other both in their standards of speech and their 
nature and content. 


Grierson establishes Konkani asa dialect of Marathi basing 
his judgement on these three criteria: a) Konkani and Marathi 
speakers of certain regions can communicate with each other, 
b) both Konkani and Marathi have similar grammatical structures 
and c) Konkani, according to him, doesn’t have a nationality, i.e., 
it lacks a literary tradition. 


The other scholars of DP put forward the following arguments 
(if we put them in terms of Stewart’s attributes then they are based 
on historicity, Standardization and autonomy) : 


I) Konkani was derived from Marathi and it developed into 
a major dialect because of foreign rule and religion 
(historicity). This became a medium to communicate with 
foreigners (Portuguese). The claim that it was derived from 
Marathi implies that in its development Konkani bifurcated 
from its source language at a later stage than the other 
Indo-Aryan languages such as Hindi, Gujarati, Bengali etc.. 
The later speech norms developed into independent languages 
and Konkani remained a dialect. 


II) Konkani has always been purely colloquial (lack of feature 
[standardization] ). It lacks resources of a literary language. 
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a) Konkani speakers are not attached to it. They always go 
fora more literarily advanced language, like Marathi (lack 
of feature [autonomy] ). The term attached is used here in 
the sense of identity. The Konkani speakers identify them- 
selves with another language for its literature and educational 
means since Konkani is not used for official purposes. 


The II) and IIIf) arguments here can be merged with 
Grierson’s ‘nationality’ criterion which is also related to language 
standardization and language autonomy. 


The LPs, on the other hand, put forward the following 
evidences establishing Konkani as a separate language: 


1) Konkani has not derived from Marathi, instead it has 
branched off directly from Prakrit. 


Il). Both Konkani and Marathi have similar onomatopoeic 
forms. It is quite possible that these forms have been 
invented independently in the two languages. Moreover, 
many of them have diverse meanings in the two languages. 


III) There are also basic phonological, morphological and syntactic 
differences between the two languages. 


Katre (1966: 174) maintains, “‘taking into account all the 
main features of Konkani, we may definitely assign it to the South- 
Western group (having Marathi and Gujarati as its nearest of kins) 
with a tinge of the Central group (Hindi, especially in the dative 
postposition -ka). The differentiations noted in the formation of 
the direct singular of masculine nouns in their extended forms and 
the divergent postpositions for the dative clearly mark off Konkani 
as a separate language from Marathi, preserving, in many respects, 
an earlier stage of development. Its position as a separate language 
(and not a mere dialect) is thereby proved, but phonological con- 
siderations show that both belong to a common parent Prakrit’’. 


The arguments presented by LP scholars show that they have 
adopted the historical and structural linguistic characteristics to 
resolve the language-dialect controversy. Dialect here is taken to 
be a historically related regional] variant of a given language. 
According to them as Konkani is neither to be defined as an offshoot 
of Marathi nor as regional variant of this language it has been given 
the independent status of a language. It is apparent that like 
Grierson they did not invoke a criterion of ‘nationality’ or like 
other DP scholars did not find the criterion of language identity as 
one of the defining factors of language dialect relationship. 
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The preceding arguments of both the schools approached 
from the point of view suggested earlier ia this paper (sociolinguistic 
approach to the problem) yield the following result : 


A) Grierson’s criterion of communicability is not applicable in 
Indian situation of multilingual society. Grierson himself 
realises this. Thus we do not get much help in Konkani- 
Marathi situation from this either. 


B) The arguments based on grammatical structures presented by 
Grierson, other scholars of DP and Katre are not relevant 
in our framework. As has already been pointed out, there 
can always exist structural similarities or dissimilarities 
between two speech codes not withstanding their 
social status as a language or a dialect. Linguistically 
Gujarati is as similar or different from Marathi as 
Hindi is from Maithili yet in the first instance both 
Gujarati and Marathi are established languages, whereas, in 
the second situation Maithili is considered to bea dialect of 
Hindi. Thus on the basis of these arguments one cannot 
decide one way or the other so far as Konkani-Marathi 
situation is considered. 


C) The arguments presented both by LP and DP with regards to 
the historical relationship between Konkani and Marathi are 
also irrelevant to a discussion on the sociolinguistic spose 
types such as standard language and dialect. 


Grierson’s criterion of ‘nationality’ which is supported by 
other scholars from DP in terms of language standardization and 
language autonomy are the only points of interest for the present 
discussion. These criteria refer to Stewart’s features [autonomy] and 
[standard]. The [+] value for both these features establishes a speech 
norm as a Standard language. The [—] value, on the other hand, 
assigns itas a dialect. The arguments presented by DPs assign 
Konkani with a value[—]for both these features, which would 
establish Konkani to be a dialect. However, these feature values 
may change with a period of time. Historically no speech form 
could have started as a fully developed scientific language. At best 
it must have been a basic dialect in its own right or a branch of some 
source speech form It is after prolonged usage and considerable 
human effort that it shapes into a fully evolved language. It is a 
well recognised fact that most of the modern languages can be traced 
back to some source language and they must have started as 
daughter dialects of a mother language. It is only when the 
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daughter language (which is at the time considered to be a dialect) 
Starts asserting itself and secures an identity for itself (gains the 
positive value of the feature [autonomy] ) that it becomes a language. 
Socially, a dialect does not enjoy the same status as a language and, 
therefore, when the speakers of a speech variety assert its identity 


and insist upon the society to give it a recognition they reflect an 
emerging social consciousness. 


Related to autonomy is the feature [standardization]. When- 
ever a language starts gaining autonomy, its users begin to make a 
conscious effort of standardization. Standardization in itself involves 
codification of grammar, preparation of dictionaries, producing 
creative literature and stylizing their registral variants. At the time 
Grierson did his work Konkani did not have much literature of its 
own and had the [—] value of the feature standard. The present 
day situation is, however, different. The Konkani speakers are 
seeking an identity of their own as one group and are trying to 
assert themselves. True, Konkani lacks a literary heritage and to 
that extent it is not fully standardized but standardization is a 
gradual process. One gets different degree of standardization in so 
called standard languages as well. For example, Punjabi is not 
standardized to the degree Hindi is and Hindi is not standardized to 
the degree English is. By and by Konkani speakers, conscious of 
the lack of standardization of their language, are making rigorous 
attempts to achieve both standardization and autonomy for it. The 
script is being standardized, dictionaries are being produced, 
literature in different generas is being created. They are forming 
organizations and association to promote their language. Konkani 
literature is being published and promoted by these organisations. 
Their movements have attracted the attention of the nation anda 
Government body like Sahitya Akadami has given Konkani a 


recognition. All this indicates that Konkani speakers are acquiring 
a sociolinguistic awareness as a group. 


The next feature [autonomy] also had a [—] value at the time 
Grierson did his work. Konkani speakers were dependent on another 
language for formal usages which led the other DP scholars to claim 
that Konkani is a dialect of Marathi because its speakers are not 
attached toit. This is an extremely dubious argument. Everyone 
is attached to one’s mother-tongue and so are Konkanis. In case 
the mother-tongue happens to enjoy a social prestige and is a medium 
of literary communication the speakers identify themselves with it 
and learn it formally from their childhood. It is only when the 
dominant language of the region is different from one’s mother- 
tongue that one has to, in order to establish oneself in the larger 
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society, acquire proficiency in some other language as well. Sucha 
situation does not detach one from his mother-tongue (it is common 
knowledge that migrants continue to use their mother-tongue in their 
homes even after having settled down in another language region for 
scores of years). However, as their number grows and as also they 
begin to assert themselves as a separate social group they begin to 
use their mother-tongue as one of the criterion for recognition of 
their separate identity and in the process attain the[+] value of 
feature [autonomy]. Konkani has also undergone the same process. 
In Goa, where Konkani is the major language, it has been introduced 
in schools; it has come out of its home domain and is used for some 
formal media such as newspapers, radio etc.. There are efforts to 
use it for official purposes as well. All this indicates Konkani’s 
advancement towards autonomy. 


One factor which puts Konkani at a disadvantage is its script. 
So far Konkani does not have a unified script (this does not establish 
it as a dialect since there are languages which do not have scripts, eg., 
some of the African languages). There is a possibility that since 
Konkani was nevera court language, Konkani speakers who were 
settled in different language areas, never felt a need to develop or 
adopt a unified script earlier. They adopted the local script of the 
area they were living in for their writing purposes. This is why one 
finds Konkani literature in five scripts. Of course, Konkani speakers 
are aware of this diversity and are trying to acquire a unified script. 


Conclusion 


This discussion leads to the conclusion that even if the criteria 
to establish a speech form asa standard language are not fully 
satisfied by Konkani, it isin the process of achieving for itself the 
language status socio-linguistically. The social situation of Konkani 
in Goa, eversince its liberation, has changed tremendously. It has 
already gained the [+] value of feature standard and is on the way 
to acquire a plus value for the feature autonomy. Thus we cannot 
call it a dialect of Marathi anymore. Konkani instance is a challeng- 
ing instance of polarities of concepts such as ‘language’ and ‘dialect’. 
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INDIAN WORDS IN JAMES JOYCE’S 
FINNEGANS WAKE* 


J. Srihari Rao 
Ravishankar University 


From the perspectives of the language use, Anthony Burgess 
classifies novelists into two kinds. One of them, conveniently 
designated as class 1 novelist, conventional, popular and wealthy, 
uses transperant and unseductive language with no overtones and no 
ambiguities. The other, designated as class 2, exploits to the full the 
opacity of language ‘‘so that ambiguities, puns and centrifugal 
connotations are to be enjoyed rather than regretted.’’* The works 
of class 2 novelists are made out of words as much as characters and 
incidents. To the novelist of this class, words, besides being made 
of sounds, can be organised into symbols through the form they 
assume in orthographic signals on the page. He performs the 
miracle of transforming sound into sight. Vladmir Nabokov of 
Lolita fame and James Joyce, two language obsessives fall into this 
class of novelists. 


James Joyce’s exasperating linguistic experiments, and his 
challenging connotations have a gradual and yet perceptible growth. 
The Joyce of Dubliners is not very different from the colourless 
class 1 type novelists, although there is more than a vague suggestion 
of his hidden talents. In Portrait of the Artist as a young man James 
Joyce initiates himself into the mysteries and potentialities of 
language. In Ulysses, there isa full dress rehearsal of what is yet 
to be. It is in Finnegans wake that James Joyce graduated toa 
reckless adventurer in language. It represents a consummate dis- 
tortion of language for creative purposes. 


*The author expresses his thankfulness to Mr. C, Pradeep Kumar for 
his secretarial assistance in preparing this paper. 
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Finnegans Wake is about everything, and a conspectus of 
many things. One of the innumerable ways of distording a language 
and make it sound and appear outlandish is to use the polyglot 
medium. Joyce uses many languages and dialects ranging from 
Irish brogue to Humpty’s Dumpty’s Jabberwocky, created by Lewis 
Carrol. Joyce makes a liberal use of words from many cultivated 
foreign languages, and blends them to make his words sound and 
seem exotic. In Finnegans Wake the Gaelic element is very large. 
German element occupies a larger space in the novel. The Italian 
element is the biggest of all. French, Spanish, Latin and other 
European languages appear inthe novel in disguise or in recogni- 
sable alliance with words drawn from other languages. Joyce 
deliberately uses foreign words to enrich the dream texture of his 
novel. 


What is fascinating to the Indian student of Joyce is his use 
of Indian words in Finnegans Wake. While the lexicon of practically 
all other languages have been made, no systematic attempt has been 
made as yet to make a serious study of Indian words in the novel. 
Campbell and Robinson make only a cryptic mention that many 
Sanskrit words are used in Section IV of the novel.2 -A few other 
critics of Joyce reduces the study of Indian words to sporadic 
mention of them in the notes at the end of the chapter. The present 
study is the first ever attempt on the theme. 


Out of a ninety words of Indian origin James Joyce has used 
in all his novels, seventy five are found in Finneguans Wake. The 
polyglot nature of the novel accounts for the large number of 
foreign words. James Joyce uses them because, like words drawn 
from any other foreign language, they fit into and contribute to the 
framework of the formidable ‘‘Newspeak’’ that he has chosen to be 
his creative medium. If anything, Indian words lend a finishing 
mystic Eastern touch to the exotic ‘Jungish Janglage’ which Harry 
Levin calls the “language of the outlaw.’ That about sixty of the 
seventy five Indian words are crowded in the last section of the novel 
justify our description of itas a finishing touch to the linguistic 
rainbow of James Joyce.* 


We do not know as yet the sources of Joyce for Indian words. 
It may be presumed that Joyce collected them from the conversations 
of the civil and military servants who had been in India, from the 
newspapers, and from the creative and philosophical writings of the 
times. They range from colloquial and commonplace words like 
Pukka, Bazar and banduk to literary and philosophic words like 
Kavya, swapna, nirvana Dharma Artha Kama Moksha. Linguistically 
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they range from independent word-morphemes and other sequences 
like padma, nebob to suffix morphemes like—puttanaas in lyl yputtana. 
Joyce does not hesitate using a whole phrase or a sentence. The 
source languages are Sanskrit (even if some Sanskrit words are used 
in modern Indian languages, they are ultimately attributed to 
Sanskrit source), Hindi, Urdu, Telugu and Tamil. 


The Indian words used by Joyce in Finnegans Wake may be 
classified into the following five categories. (These categories or 
classes do not include Joyce’s use of English phrases to parody 
Indian phrases like “shan’t we ?, shan’t we?, shan’t we?” which 
are but an amusing rendering of Eliot’s “‘Shantih, shantih, shantih” 
in the Wasteland.) 


1, Words used in their original form 

James Joyce spared most Indian words distortion and used 
them in their original form. The following are samples of such 
usage. Page numbers are given in parenthesis. 


Sanskrit: Artha Kama Dharma Moksha (P: 93): Tindall 
comments, ‘‘Probably Sanskrit : Kama means sip or suck; dharma is 
legal, dutiful, virtuous; moksha is liberation or escape. Artha eluded 
me. Ever try using a Sanskrit dictionary”.° This shows how 
unreliable the Western scholarship is on themes connected with India. 
The normal order is dharma artha kama moksha. But the jumbling 
up of words in Wake suggests perversity in Vico’s process of values 
and priorities. Kavya (93), Sandhyas, Sandhyas, Sandhyas (593), 
thamas (598), atman (596), dukha (595), antar (596), padma (598), 
vartaman (599), Tasyam kuru salila kriyamu (601) are other important 
words and phrases from Indian languages. The vowel ending words kuru, 
salila and kriyamu in the last sentence suggest Telugu crigin as indeed 
they have done to Tindall and his Japanese informant.® But, Shri. 
G. Prakasha Rao assures me that the whole sentence is Sanskrit for: 
“do the act of bathing in that.”’ Tasyanr is in that; kuru is to do and 
salila is bathing; kriyamu is act.? 


The western scholarship either misreads or overreads the Indian 
element in James Joyce as Tindall does when he says, “‘Eliot’s ““Dal’” 
(Sanskrit give, Waste Land, line 400) reappears in the Wake as ‘“Dah’” 
(594.2) or, by reversal, Had. cf ‘“Vah’’ (594.1) or Hav.’’® 


Hindi/Urdu: Another important source language for Joyce’s 
Indian element is Hindi or Urdu. (for the purpose of the present 
study both the languages are treated as one whatever. be the stand: of 
the Pundits in these languages.) The following words are dtawn 
from these languages. 
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Pukka (10); amir (365), villayets (365); nebob (590), Vayun 
(597), avtar (597); allah allah allah (597), (this redundancy is a joycean 
linguistic device), bazar (597), Khubadah (609) for khabardar, 
ghariwallahs (609), lambo jumbo (359) are unmistakably of Hindi/ 
Urdu origin. 


Telugu: Gelagala (23) is an onomatopoeic sound of flowing 
waters and rustling leaves. Telugu words are few and far between. 
mata (1609) meaning “‘word”’ or “promise” and matamaru (609) ‘‘to 
change the word’’ or “‘not to keep promise’’ are distinctly Telugu. 
- But James Joyce lengthens these words by adding two or more 
non-telugu syllables as in matamaruluka and matamarulukajoni (609). 


Il. Words or morphemes used with foreign (including English) 
suffixes or prefixes. 


Examples of this kind are not many. The Indian Yog is 
blended with English Priest to make a compound Yogpriest (601). 
Mahamaya takes the English abstract-noun-making suffix bility to 
make an interesting word mahamayability (594). The bound mor- 
phemes~—put + ana usually associated with Rajputana are blended 
with Lilyput to form Lilyputana. The morphological break-up of 
this is either Lily + put+ ana or Lilyput+-ana. In spoken form it 
has two semantic areas; the land of lilies and the land of Lilliputs. 
Such semantic surprises are a common strategy of James Joyce. The 
phrase our avatars (599) undergoes a metanalysis giving rise oura 
vatars. Semantically, it is suggestive of the aura or halo around the 
heads of divine avatars or incarnations of Gods. 

Ill. Overtones of irony 


Some words with Indian element in them have faint overtones 
of irony. For example in Popapreta, (179), the second word Preta 
means ‘ghost’ and popa is connected with the Pope and the whole 
word suggests the ‘ghost or the devil of the Pope”. In an interest- 
ing metanalysis the proper name ‘Santiago’ is broken up into 
Sant + Iago (41) where ‘Sant’ (saint) is as Indian word and in 
calling Iago ‘sant’, Joyce seems to be on the side of the most 
unredemmed and diabolic of villaians of Shakespeare. The word 
‘asthma’ loses its ‘t’ in rapid speech. But in Joyce it loses its ‘s’ and 
becomes ‘athma’ and what is more, Joyce ironically says, ““he suffered 
from a vile disease, Athma’’ (33). The irony is too obvious to need 
explication. 


IV. Distorted words 
Some Indian words are given a slight distortion by a change 
of pronounciation with a consequent change in the spelling. The 
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distortion is so minimal that they can be recognised as Indian at the 
very first sight. They are: 


Tamal (538) for Tamil: Norvena (619) for nirvana and Jambudvispa 
vipra (596) for Jambudvipa vipra. 


Words which have a semblance of Indianness :— 


Some of the words in Finnegans Wake have a dubious or 
deceptive semblance to Indian words. From the phonetics of the 
words we can perceive the similarity with Indian words but we can 
not be definitive about the source. The following words serve as 
illustrations of this class of words. The words, as they are used in 
the novel, are underlined and the possible Indian words they call 
up to our mind are given in single inverted commas. 


Shyam (92) ‘Shyama’ of Sanskrit 

Pukkaru (10) ‘pukaru’ of Hindi 

Shinkhams (41) The plural of Telugu ‘Shankhamu’ 
Kalatavala (178) acombination of Telugu ‘kalata’ 


meaning misunderstanding combined@ 
with Hindi agent suffix ‘...wala’. 


Amanti (257) Calls up Avanti ‘in ancient Hindu 
Kingdom’. 

Jaladew (600) sounds like ‘Jaladev’ water/sea/gods 

Cleethabala (600) Sounds like a proper name ‘Geetha- 
bala’. 


Jarama and roga (600) Sound like Telugu ‘Jwaramu’, 
‘rogamu’ meaning fever and illness 
respectively. 


Samasitta (625) Sounds like ‘samachitta’ or ‘kshama- 
chitta” of Sanskrit meaning balanced 
mind respectively. 


The apparent or real Indianness of the various classes of 
words described above is due to their phonetic proximity with Indian 
words drawn from different languages. It can not be ruled out that 
the same words may call up in the minds of other language speakers 
their associations with words drawn from their mothertongues, 
That is exactly the challenge as well as the delight that James Joyce 
offers to his readers. His diction, melted and remade in the 
crucible of his imagination, means many things and has many levels 
of association to many speakers. 
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International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


*“TOLKA:PPIYA PIRAPPIYAL AND PA:NINIYA 
SIKSA - A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


K. Murugaiyap 
Annamalai University 


Phonetics is the scientific study of speech sounds. As a Science 
itis an integral part of linguistics. It is a well developed science 
with respect to the apparatus which produces, the mechanism which 
involves in the perception and the physical aspects which help in 
measuring them scientifically. Though these are the results of the 
modern scientific development and the sophisticated electronic instru- 
ments almost to near perfection in this field was attained in our 
country even much earlier in the Christian Era. Among the Indian 
languages Tamil and Sanskrit have the earliest extent grammars 
dealing with the phonetic aspects not only in detail but in the most 
sophisticated way. From the descriptions given by the ancient 
grammarians and the arguments lent by the commentators it is possi- 
ble for us to geta clear and thorough idea about the air-stream, 
air chambers, active and passive articulators, manner of articulation 
i. e., primary and secondary efforts, voicing, aspiration and supra- 
segmental features. The minute observation of dependent sounds 
are of great interest to the modern phoneticians. 


Indian phoneticians talked about the phonetics of the res- 
pective language to which they wrote the grammars. So we can only 
reconstruct a theory of general phonetics from the description for 
the sounds of individual languages. 


Tolka:ppiyar and Pa:yini in their respective grammars described 
the articulatory processes of various sounds. Both of them talked. 


about eight physical organs which are involved in the production of 
speech sounds. 


*Paper presented in the Seminar on Grammatical heritage of Dravidian 
Languages, S. V. University, Tirupathi. 
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Tolka:ppiyam Pa: nini:ya Sikga 

1. talai — head cavity uras — chest cavity 
(lungs) 

2. mitaru — throat cavity kantha — throat cavity 

3. nenicu — chest cavity siras — pharynx 

4. pal — teeth juishva:mu:lam — root of the 
ton gue 

5. ital — lips danta — teeth 

6. na: — tongue na:sika — nasal cavity 

7. mu:kku — nasal cavity o:stha — lips 

8. annam — palate ta:lu — palate 


Cu. 83 of the Tolka:ppiya pirappiyal says that the egressive 
air-stream caused by the movement of the diaphragm passes from 
‘the chest cavity (lungs) to the head cavity (oral and nasal cavities) 
and beyond through the throat cavity and gets modified by the teééth, 
lips, tongue, nose (nasal cavity) and the palate. Thus the speech 
organs are eight namely chest, throat and head are the air chambers 
and the articulators the teeth, lips, tongue, nose and the palate. 


The above cu:tra can be explained thus: Tamil sounds are 
produced by the pulmonic egressive air-stream. The out going air 
starts from the lungs, passes through the throat and exits through the 
oral, nasal or oral-nasal cavities. When thé out going breath air 
originated from the lungs passing through the glottis produces voicing 
and passing through the oral and nasal cavities produces the speech 
sounds oral and nasal respectively. The different processes of 
articulation caused by the articulators to the breath flow in the head 
cavities cause the birth of various sounds. 


Cu. 6 to 18 of the Pa:nini:ya siksa say that the soul with 
the help of the knowledge perceives things and sets the mind to an 
intention of speaking. The mind gives impetus to the bodily fire 
which in turn drives the breath air out. The air in the lungs creates 
the soft (mandra) tone, the air in the throat produces the middle 
(madhyama) tone and the air inthe pharynx causes the creation of 
‘shrill (ta:ra) tone. The airin these chambers when gets circulating 
fhoves into the buccal cavity and produces speech sounds which 
according to their tone, quality, place of articulation, primary and 
secondary efforts will be classified into five divisions. 


Uda:tta (high pitch or accent), anuda:tta (low pitch or accent) 
‘and svarita (medium pitch or accent) arte the three accents. Short, 
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long and extra long are the three durations. Uda:tta: will have 
nisa:da and ga:ndha:ra tones. Anuda:tta will have rsabha and dhai- 
vata tones. Svarita will have sadja, madyama and pancame tones. 


The speech sounds will be produced at places of articulation. 
They are the chest, throat, pharynx, root of the tongue, teeth, nasal 
cavity, lips and the palate. 


From the above statement the following explanations can be 
offered. When the mind intents to convey something the bodily 
fire causes the breath movement. The breath starts circulating in 
the chest, throat and the pharynx. These movements of air in 
these chambers are responsible in producing the different registers 
namely the soft, middle and the shrill tones. The movement of breath 
in cavities creates different pitches which will be concomitant with the 
characteristic parameters of the speech sounds namely the accent, 
quality, place of articulation, primary effort and the secondary 
effort. 


The three svaras uda:tta, anudha:tta and svarita are the three 
accents. They are not mere pitches. They are different notes or 
svaras set in different registers namely soft, middle and_ shrill. 
Most probably the words will be set in any one of these registers. 
The vowels will have three way distinctions with regard to their 
duration of articulation namely short, long and extra long. 


The articulations are made in the buccal cavity making use of 
the various places of articulation when the articulators make differ- 
ent configurations in order to get different types of efforts both 
primary and secondary. 


In the cu:tra 83 Tolka:ppiyar clearly says that breath air is 
eggressive (muntuvali). Though the speech organs are enumerated as 
eight of which five are the articulators. All the sounds are articulated 
by the articulators assuming different postures causing efforts of the 
different articulations. 3 


From the cu:tra:s6 to 13 Pa:nini explains the articulatory 
processes of the Sanskrit language. He explains the reason for the 
production of speech. Then he talks about the registers for various 
accents. These registers are produced in the three chambers: the 
chest, throat and the pharynx. These places as articulators in 
Pa:nini’s statement may be taken as the subjective feelings of the 
speaker where he produces the different pitches. 


Tolka:ppiyar says chest, throat and head (Supraglottal cavities) 
as three air chambers where the breath air is caused to do some function 
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in connection to the production of speech sounds i.e., they act as 
bellows, reed and the tube of a wind instrument. Whereas Pa:nini 
says the three (chest, throat and pharynx) are the places where the 
different registers or tones are produced. Tolka:ppiyar also talks 
about the registers but as a passing reference. cu:tras 102 and 103 
say though all the sounds produced in various places are susceptible 
for getting intoned for various registers they are not explained here. 
They are found when vedas are recited. Here only the sounds 
(durations) which are responsible for meaning differences alone are 
discussed. 


Cu:tra 16 of Pa:nini:ya §iksa says when visarga combines 
with nasals and semivowels arise from the chest. This is not 
explainable bythe modern technology of articulation. Perhaps it 
mav be produced with the madhyama tone, the chest register. 


Tolka:ppiyar talks about the articulatory processes of the 
Tamil vowels in four cu:tras i.e., from 84 to 87. In the cu:tra 84 he 
gives a general feature of the vowel production. As he already 
pointed out that the throat as an air chamber hada function in the 
production of speech sounds. He explains that the vowels are 
produced by the modification of the throat air which is already 
modified to cause voicing. The vowels are sung in mono tone i.e., 
without change of pitch. These are constituted with a component 
of throat element, voicing. So they are voiced sounds. After 
explaining the breath modulation at the throat he says about the 
degrees of opening of the mouth position of the tongue and the 
posture of the lips. 


a and a: are open vowels, i, i:, e, e: and ai are the vowels 
same as that of a and a: with regard to the lip posture and are pro- 
‘duced with the back edges of the tongue touching the inner gum of 
the upper molars, u, u:, 0, 0: and au are produced with rounded 
lips. 


k, m are produced when back of the tongue makes contact 
against the velum. c, are produced when the middle part of the 
tongue contacts the middle part of palate. When the tip of the 
tongue makes a contact against the dome f, 7 are articulated. When 
the spreaded front part of the tongue presses against the inner gum 
of the upper incisors f, n are born. The converged front edge of 
the tongue touches the front part of the palate to produce f¢, n. 
The sounds p,m are articulated when the lips join. Though the 
above are the descriptions for the production of the six pairs of 
sounds the nasals are produced when the impounded air is passing 
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through the nasal cavity. a:ytam, shortened i and shortend u are the 
dependent sounds they are produced like their supporters. 


Pa:nini’s description of the sounds are given below aand bh 
are produced at the throat, i, ¢, ch, j, jh, % ands are produced at 
the palate. u, p, p", b, b* and m are produced after lips, 7, ¢, t', d, d’, @ 
and gs are produced at the cerebellum. /, t,t”, d,d’,n and s are 
produced at the dental region. k, k’, g, g* and # are produced at 
the root of the tongue vis produced at the teeth when the lip is 
touching. e and ai are simultaneously produced at both the places 
throat and lips. ai and au are open close sounds. 


Anusva:ra and yamas are born in the nasal cavity. upadhma:ni-ya, 
visarjani:ya, jihva:mu:liya and na:sikyas are dependent sounds. 


Tolka:ppiyar’s speech apparatus consisting of three groups or 
systems of physical oragns which are brought into co-operation for the 
purpose of producing speech sounds. One group lies in the trunk, one 
in the throat and the one in the head. These parts are jointly functioning 
like a wind instrument in which the chest functions like a bellow 
which in turn actuated by the up and down movements of the 
diaphragm. Having this movement of the diaphragm as the basic 
force, the breath air in the lungs passes through the throat where the 
vocal chords function like the reed and produces the voicing. The 
breath air thus energized comes to the cavities situated in the head 
where the articulation takes place by various postures of the arti- 
culators the teeth, lip, tongue, nose, and the palate. 


- According to Pa:gini the speech apparatus can be divided 
into two groups one group consists of the air chambers chest, throat 
and pharynx where the three tones mandra, madhyama and ta:ra are 
produced. The actual segments are produced at the root of the 
tongue, teeth ridge, nostril, lips and the palate. There is no clear 
mention of the direction of air flow. 


Tolka:ppiyar makes a distinction between active and passive 
articulators. From his statement one can conclude that the 
articulators make different kinds of configurations in the oral cavity. 
But from Pa:nini’s statement we can get the piace of articulation 
only. 

Regarding the production of speech sounds Tolka:ppiyar gives 
separate description for vowels and consonants. Whereas Pa:nini . 
gives the same description for the vowels and consonants which are 
homorganic. 


Tolka:ppiyar’s description for the production of lateral sounds 
which are produced by the rounding of the side edges of the tongue 
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allowing the breath air to pass only through the sides. This descri- 
ption is missing in Pa:nini:ya $ikga. , 


Anusva:ra and yamas are born in the nasal cavity. Upadhma:- 
nicya, visarjani:ya, Jihuva:mu:li:ya and na:sikya:s are dependent 
sounds. 


Comparison 


According to Tolka:ppiyar the vocal apparatus consisting of 
three groups are systems of physical organs which are brought into 
co-operation for the purpose of producing speech sounds. One group 
lies in the trunk, one in the throat and the one in the head. These 
parts are jointly functioning like a wind instrument in which the 
chest functions like a bellow which in turn actuated by the up and 
down movement of the diaphragm. Having this movement of the 
diaphragm as the basic force the breath air in the lungs passes 
through the throat where the vocal chords function like a reed and 
produces the voicing. The breath air thus energized comes to the 
cavities situated in the head where the articulation takes place by 
various postures of the articulators the teeth, lip, tongue, nose and 
the palate. 


According to Pa:nini the vocal apparatus can be divided into 
two groups. One group consists of the air chambers the chest, 
throat and the pharynx, where the three tones mandra, madhyama 
and ta:ra are created. The actual segmental sounds are produced at 
the root of the tongue, teeth ridge, nostril, lips and the palate. 
There is no clear mention of the direction of the air flow or active 
-articulators in the Pa:nini:ya sikga. 


Tolka:ppiyar makes a distinction between active and passive 
articulators. From his statement one can conclude that the arti- 
culators make different kinds of configurations in the oral cavity. 
But from Pa:nini’s statement we can get only the place of articulation. 


Regarding the production of speech sounds Tolka:ppiyar gives 
separate descriptions for vowels and consonants. Since Pa:n ini talks 
only the place of articulation he covers all the sounds namely vowels 
and consonants which have the same place of birth. 


Tolka:ppiyar’s description for the production of lateral sounds 
which are produced by the swelling of the side edges of the tongue 
allowing the breath air to pass only through the sides is considered 
to be a very good observation and something great when thinking the 


age of the description. 
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Pa:nini talks about the secondary articulation and dependent 
sounds. The secondary articulation due to one of the five factors 
(pitch, duration, place of articulation, manner of articulation and 
secondary features) is responsible for discriminating speech 
sounds. Pitch and secondary features are not clearly described by 
Tolka:ppiyar. However he talks about pitch in the cu:tras 102 and 
103 as the feature found when vedas are recited. 


Dependent sounds described by both the authors can be con- 
sidered based on the highly developed techniques available in the 
modern phonetic research. Pa:ninian varnasama:mna:ya does not say 
anything about this. Visarjanizya, upadhama:ni:ya, jihvamuili:ya, 
anusva:ra and yama are the dependent sounds in Sanskrit. Kurriyali- 
karam, Kurriyalukaramand A:ytam are the dependent sounds in Tamil. 
The first three of the dependent sounds of Sanskrit and the a:ytam 
of Tamil are worth comparing. Visarjani:ya is the archisegment 
covering the three fricatives s, §, s upadhama:ni:ya is the labial 
fricative % and jihva:mu:lizya is the velar fricative x. These are the 
fricatives homorganic to the following stops. This is the same 
function performed by the a:ytam which may be an archisegment 
homorganic to the following stops and a sandhi phenomenon. 


From the above discussion it may be concluded that the two 
schools of phonetics i. e., Tolka:ppiyar’s and Pa:nini’s are different. 
Each school excels in its own way in giving even the minute phonetic 
details which are to be explained with the advent of modern scientific 
knowledge and technology only. 


(I am indepted to Dr. P. S. Subrahmanyam, who helped me in 
reading the Sanskrit originals and also contributed much in dis- 
cussion to bring this paper in this shape.) 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN DRAVIDIAN 


LINGUISTICS As revealed through the International Journal 
of Dravidian Linguistics (1981-85) : A quantitative analysis 


B. A. Sharada 
Southern Regional Language Centre, Mysore 


and 


V. Vani 
Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore 


Introduction 


If articles are self contained units of information, periodicals 
are to be considered asthe storehouse of published information. 
The purpose of the present article is to analyse the articles published 
in the ijd/ and bring to the light the areas of study in which 
Dravidian linguists have shown the interest. 


Source Journal 


The ijdl is a biannual Journal. It is published by the Dravi- 
dian Linguistics Association, Trivandrum since 1972. It began its 
publication in January 1972 to initiate, consolidate and lead ‘“‘a field 
of study mostly concerned with Indian people, their language and 
culture...’’ with a policy of combination of both theory and appli- 
cation to ‘“‘serve the cause of linguists immediately among Dravidian 
specialists, and distantly among linguists in general.’’’ The periodical, 
since its inception, is publishing research articles, Notes and Dis- 
cussions aud Reviews on recent works in linguistics and language 
related areas. 


‘Please see Prefatory Note by V.I. Subramoniam, Editor in Vol. I, 
No. 1. January 1972 for details regarding Policy and objects of the publi- 
cation of ijdl. 
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It is a known fact that the seminars and conferences provide 
ample opportunities to bring to light and to discuss research findings 
in a discipline. These findings may get published either in the 
proceedings of the particular seminar or conference or find a place 
inarelevant journal. Publishing articles ina Journal has many 
advantages. The presentation of a paper in a conference or seminar 
may invoke critical comments and suggestion. These may be incor- 
porated and the revised version of the paper is sent for publication 
in the journal. Also an article published ina journal has more 
publicity when compared to that of the one published in the proceed- 
ings of a seminar and conference. The ijd/ carries out this function 
quite successfully. 


An accurate account of the nature and volume of information 
traffic is obtained when one works out with the contents of the 
documents than the documents themselves. Hence, to have an 
insight into the current trend in linguistic research as revealed 
through ijd/, articles included in the issues published during 1981-85 
have been analysed at present. This sample is representative from 
the point of view of our aim of analysis. 


Methodology and Data 


The bibliographical information of articles like the author 
and title were collected from all the articles. Articles were grouped 
into different thematic categories after examining their content. 
Tables showing the distribution of articles in terms of theme, subject 
and language were prepared. 


The tables revealed that out of 170 articles, 45 were Notes and 
Discussions and 15 were Book Reviews. It must be noted that 
writings such as reports on seminars and conferences, extracts from- 
other journals etc., have been excluded and a few materials published 
under Notes and Discussions have been included in the category of 
articles... 


Nature of articles 


The total number of articles accepted for the analysis are 134. 
Out of them 19 are papers presented at various conferences, seminars 
and lectures already delivered and 7 articles are on dissertations, 
project reports and term papers. 


It is interesting to note that some articles are inspired by 
earlier articles in ijdl itself. The article by D.D, Sharma on 
‘Kinship. terms of references in Kumauni (A Sociolinguistic. 
Appraisal)” stands as a good example. Reactions from the readers, 
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however, are published ia the form of review articles. The authors, 
reaction to them also are published wherever necessary. 


Authorship Patterr 

Authors of the articles have been classified on the basis of 
number, sex and nationality. 

Out of the 134 articies only 7 are co-authored. Hence we 
may conclude that linguistic research is mostly individual rather than 
team-oriented. 


The contribution of female authors is only 12% (15 articles} 
of the total number of articles published in 5 years. 


While foreign authors and Indians residing abroad have 
contributed 23 and six articles respectively and the researchers in 
India have 105 articles to their credit. 


Table 1 

Geographical Distribution of the Authors 

Name of the couatry No. of articles Percentage 
1. India 100 74.6 
ge AS. A, 11 8.2 
3. Sri Lanka 6 4.5 
4. Netherlands 4 3.0 
5. Malasia 2 i.5 
6. Singapore 2 Ls 
a Us i. 1 0.7 
8. Germany 1 0.7 
9. Japan 1 0.7 
10. Sweden 1 0.7 
11. Others 5 0.7 


The above table illustrates the fact that maximum contribution 
is by scholars from India (74.6%) rather than from abroad. From 
this fact it becomes obvious that the journal is not international 
authorwise. Perhaps it has only an international readership.? 


An analysis of the contributions by authors from different 
States and Union Territories in India reveals that linguists from 


2prof. V.1. Subramoniam informs us in his personal communication 
that the ijd/ publishes articles by its members preferably. This can be one 


of the reasons for this conclusion arrived here. 
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Kerala and Karnataka, by contributing each 28% of the total 
number of articles top the list. 


Table 1 (a) 


Distribution of authors of articles in different States and Union 
Territories of India 


LL 


State Number of articles Percentage 
a eee 
1. Karnataka 28 28.06 
2. Kerala 28 28.06 
3. Delhi 12 12.0 
4. Andhra Pradesh 7 7.00 
5. Tamil Nadu 7 705 
6. Punjab 6 6.0 
7. West Bengal a 4.0 
8. Maharashtra 2 2.0 
9. Uttar Pradesh 2 2.0 
10. Haryana l 1.0 
11. Gujarat 1 1.0 
12. Rajasthan 1 1.0 
12. Pondicherry 1 1.0 


Contribution from authors from the South India is 71% and 
maximum. This is understandable as the Journal is published from 
Kerala, South India. 


The following is the ranking of individual authors all who 
have contributed more than two articles. The rest of them have 
published two or one article each. 


Bhat D.N.S. _ 
Sharma D. D. — 
Ananthanarayana H. S. 
Zvelebil, Kamil V. — 


WwW Rh DW 


Subject Pattern 


Articles are categorised into different topics following the 
scheme of classification adopted in Geetha, K. R. (1983). 


Accordingly all the articles are grouped under four major 
heads—(1) Theoretical (2) Applied (3) Interdisciplinary and (4) 
General. . 
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Table 2 
Distribution of Articles in Terms of Different Categories of Linguistic 
Research 
ST Se ae cd): 2S 
Types of Research No. of entries Percentage 
(a) Theoretical 77 SES 
(b) Interdisciplinary 44 32.8 
(c) Applied 5 Sf 
(d) General 8 6.0 
Total 134 100.0 


The Table 2 above indicates the fact that articles in Theoretical 
linguistics (57.5%) out number the other three. 


Theoretical research is further classified as Descriptive, Histori- 
cal and Language Relations. 


Table 2 (a) 
Subjectwise Distribution of Theoretical Research 
Subject Number of articles Percentage 
1. Descriptive Linguistics 66 85.7 
2. Historical Linguistics 9 17 
3. Language Relations 2 2.6 
Total 77 100.0 


Since descriptive linguistics is a vast field it has been further 
classified to assess the contribution of different topics within descri- 
ptive linguistics. 

Table 2 (a-1) 
Distribution of Articles in Descriptive Linguistics 


Subject Number of articles Percentage 
General 1 1.5 
Grammar 33 50.0 
Indian Tradition 5 7.6 
Phonology 10 15.2 
Morphology/Syntax 2 3.0 
Semantics 8 12.1 
Pragmatics l 5 
Lexicology 6 9.1 


ee 
Total 66 : 
ke ae 


—" 
S 
j=) 
Oo 
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It is not surprising that the contribution for grammar is 
maximum (50%) since it is the foundation of the science of linguistics. 


Table 2 (a-2) 


Distribution of Articles in Historical Linguistics 


Subject No. of articles Percentage 
General ] Lia 
Comparative Studies 3 33.3 
Grammar 5 55.6 
Total 9 100.0 


The above table indicates that within the historical linguistics 
also, grammar tops the list. 


Language Relations 


Under language relations (Table 2(a) item 3) two articles on 
contrastive studies have appeared. Other topics like typology 
areal studies etc. have not received much attention. 


Interdisciplinary Research 


The area of Interdisciplinary Research covers a wide spectrum 
of the study of linguistics as connected with other major disciplines 
like sociology, psychology, biology etc. The current trend of research 
in linguistics as revealed in Table 2b shows the gaining popularity 
of interdisciplinary research. 


Interdisciplinary Research Table 2b 


Subject No. of articles Percentage 
1. Sociolinguistics 26 59.1 
2. Biology & Neurology 

of Language 7 15.9 
3. Psycholinguistics 5 11.4 
4. Logic, Philosophy and 

Linguistics 3 6.8 
5. Ethnolinguistics ] 2.3 
6. Computational Linguistics a 4.5 


Though there are International Journals like International 
Journal of Sociology of Language, Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research etc., meant for publishing articles on interdisciplinary 
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research a significant quantum of each articles have been published 
in the ijdi perhaps due to the fact that most of them are related to 
Dravidian languages. 


As per the above table 2b, out of 44 articles (59.1%) are on 
Sociolinguistics, and 7on Biology and Neurology of languages. 
Out of 5 articles on Psycholinguistics two deal with General and 5 
are on Language Learning. Since there are very few articles on the 
above topics, separate tables have not been prepared. Much work 
has not been done on areas like Logic, Philosophy and Linguistics 
(6.8%), Computational Linguistics (4.5%) and Ethnolinguistics 


(2.3%). 


The distribution pattern of articles on different topics within 
Sociolinguistics is illustrated in the Table 2b (1) below. 


Table 2b (1) 


Subject No. of articles Percentage 

a. General 15 57.7 
b. Dialectology 5 19.3 
c. Language contact 2 Pal 
d. Ethnography of Speaking 2 et 
e. Multilingualism and Diglossia 1 3.8 
f. Language Planning 1 3.8 

Total 26 100.0 


The next area of importance is Applied Linguistics. Out of 
5 articles (3.7%) two are on language teaching, one each on stylistics, 
poetics and registers. As revealed in this analysis applied research 
is also lagging behind. The articles on subjects like nonverbal 
communication, language, literature, culture and discourse analysis 


are negligibly few. 
Language Pattern 

Among the 134 articles analysed, 98 articles deal with research 
on -a particular language or languages. Such articles have been 
classified according to the language family which the individual 


language belongs to. For the articles which deal with more than one 
language, each language has been taken into consideration for the 


frequency count. 
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Table 3 


Distribution of Articles on Linguistic Research on Different 
Language Families 


Language Family No. of Articles Percentage 
a. Dravidian 54 33.5 
b. Indo-Aryan 30 30.6 
ce. Indo-European 4 4.1 
d. Tibeto-Burman 4 4.1 
e. Austro-Asiatic 2 2.0 
f. Others 4 4.1 

Total 98 100.0 


It is evident from Table 3 above that research on Dravidian 
languages is ahead of the research on other language families. Hence 
the primary purpose of the Journal is well served. 


However, articles on Indo-Aryan do not lag behind (30.6%)}. 
The remaining 14. 6% of the articles have been distributed among 
Indo-European, Tibeto-Burman, Austro-Asiatic and others. It is 
significant that though ijdl is devoted to the publication of articles 
on Dravidian Linguistics it has given sufficient recognition to other 
languages spoken in India. 


Table 3 (a) 
Languagewise Distribution of Articles : Dravidian Languages 


Name of the Language No. of articles Percentage 
1. Tamil 18 33.3 
2. Tulu 11 20.3 
3. Kannada 8 14.8 
4. Malayalam 8 14.8 
5. Dravidian Languages (General) 4 7.4 
6. Telugu 2 34 
7. Alu Kurumba 1 1.9 
8. Irula 1 1.9 
9. Jenu Kurumba 1 1.9 
‘Eotal.: 54 100.00 


— SS SSS 


The distribution of articles in terms of languages shows that 
1/3rd of the articles are on Tamil language. It is significant that 
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though Tulu is a minor language it is prominent by having 20.3% of 
the published articles. Malayalam and Kannada occupy the 3rd 
place, and they account for 14.8% each. Though Telugu isa major 


Dravidian language, contribution on Telugu is comparatively 
less (3.7%). 


When we compare this Table 3(a) with the Table 1(a) it can 
be seen that contribution from Kerala and Karnataka are equal as 
also the number of articles on Malayalam and Kannada, the languages 
spoken in these areas respectively. Though contributions from the 
States of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu are equal, they differ in 
the number of articles on their regional languages namely Telugu and 
Tamil, contribution on Tamil being significantly more. 


Table 3(b) 


Distribution of Articles on Indo-Aryan Languages 


Indo-Aryan Languages No. of articles Percentage 
1. Sanskrit 9 30.0 
2. Hindi 7 ? ee 
3. General 4 | Be | 
4. Hindustani 2 6.8 
5. Konkani 1 3.3 
6. Bhojpuri ] 3.3 
7. Kashmiri l 3.3 
8. Prakrit 1 3.3 
9. Bengali ] ss 

10. Urdu i 3.3 
11. Sindi ] CER: 
12. Kumauni l a3 


Total 30 100.0 


In the Indo-Aryan group of languages Sanskrit has the maximum 
number of articles accounting for 30% followed by Hindi (23.3%). 
The rest of the languages account for less than 50%. Within Indo- 
European family only 4 articles: two each on English and Indo 
European have been published. 


Articles on Austro-Asiatic and Tibeto-Burman language 
families are very less accounting to 2% and 4.1% respectively. The 
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languages are Remo and Sora (1 each) and Ao, Sema, Apatani and 
Kanauri (1 each). 


Lastly there are articles on language which are not grouped 
under any of the above language families, like Japanese (2), 
Andamanese (1) and Mahto (1). It is understood that research is 
being done to classify the Andamanese group of language and 
Mahto. : 

Book Reviews 

As regards Book Reviews out of 12 books reviews 8 are on 

books published in India and 4in U.S. A. The three Indian publi- 


cations have been written by same author and only one person has 
reviewed all the three books in different issues of the Journal. 


Conclusions 
The following observations can be made from this analysis. 
1. Contributions from India, and more specifically from Karnataka 
and Kerala, are numerically more. 
2. Research in the area of descriptive linguistics is pursued) more 


and within it the concentration is on grammar. 


3. Research articles especially on Applied Linguistics are less 


(3.6%). 


4. From the language Table we may infer that though the Journal 

_ is devoted to research on Dravidian Linguistics it has published 
a significant number of articles on other language families 
also. 


5. Dravidian Linguistic research seems to be concentrated on 
Tamil, followed by Tulu. 


6. Contribution on tribal languages is less and even that is con- 
centrated on a tribal language in South India. 


7. Linguistics research is done individually by scholars and not 
collectively by team of scholars. 


Colophon 


The authors are grateful to E. Annamalai, CIIL and William 
Madtha, Karnatak University for their comments and suggestions on 
the preliminary version of this paper. 
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SURVEY OF THE TRIBAL SPEECH FORMS 
OF KERALA: SOME COMMENTS ON THE 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


P. Somasekharan Nair 
University of Kerala 


The term ‘tribal speech form’ has to be explained at the outset 
of this paper. The spoken dialects of the groups of people who still 
live in the hills or forests and who have been recognised as hill tribes 
by the Government or by Anthropologists or Linguists are termed 
here as tribal speech forms. Weare very much aware that ali the 
groups of people mentioned in this paper have not been recognised 
as hill tribes by the Government. However this will not get in the 
way of our discussion. (For details see Somasekharan Nair, 
1983: 496-507). 


Most of the investigations in the area of tribal speech forms 
have been conducted by the staff and students of the Department of 
Linguistics, University of Kerala and the Senior and Junior Fellows 
of the Dravidian Linguistics Association of India asa part of their 
Ph. D or M. A. programmes and as project works. Only three books 
‘The tribal languages of south Kerala’ (Bhattacharya, 1976) ‘Paniya 
Bhasha’ (Somasekharan Nair, 1977) and ‘Muduga Language’ 
(Rajendran, 1986), have been published in book form so far in the 
area of tribal speech investigation. In the first publication, words 
from the speech forms of Kanikkar, Mala Ulladan, Malappulayar, 
Malakkuravan, Vettuvar, Mala Adiyar and Malappandaram are given 
in 1573 entries. For 550 entries, the author gives etymologies also with 
the help of cognates from Malayalam dialects. Two sample entries 
of both types are given here. 


1110. Father: Kani. appiti. MaUll. appaccan. MaPul. appan. 
MakKur. appan. Vett. appan. MaAdi. appan. 
MaPan. appan. (P. 201). 
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544. Donkey: Kani. kayuta. MaUll kaluta. MaPul kaluta 
MaKur. kayuta. Vett. kalita. MaAdi. kluta 
MaPan. kalxta Ezh. kayuta, kaluta, kaluta 
Nair. kavuta, kaluta, kayita. 
(DED 1149, kaluta ‘ass’) 


Other studies in this field give an outline grammar of the 
tribal speech forms with a list of words and sentences. For all these 
Studies the investigators have used more or less the same methods 
for the elicitation of the corpus and _ its analysis. An exhaustive 
word list and the list of sentences prepared by the Small Scale 


Dialect Survey Project in the Department of Linguistics (Subramoniam, 
1974:17-299) were much useful for the elicitation. 


An outline grammar and a small dictionary of any tribal 
speech form can be prepared even without a word list or a question- 
naire. The investigator himself is a questionnaire. He can elicit the 
names of body parts by pointing his own body parts to the infor- 
mant and asking a naming type of question - What is this?. Then 
he can look around the place and ask questions to get the words in 
everyday usage. But in any systematic collection of data, a well 
prepared productive and efficient questionnaire is a basic instrument. 
A questionnaire helps us to save time and to avoid the collection of 
irrelevant data which will affect the very purpose of our project. 
Considering its importance in the linguistic surveys, most of the 
surveys conducted in various languages devoted a lot of time to the 
preparation of a questionnaire. Dieth and Orton (1962:44) in their 
introduction to “A questionnaire for a linguistic Atlas of England’ 
write: ‘We have been engaged on ours (questionnaire) for five 
years, spending at least all our vacations on it... We have revised it 
in the light of considerable experimental field work. The present 
questionnaire is our fifth version’. 


In fact, the idea of a perfect questionnaire is a fiction, ‘since 
each interview has its surprises and reveals flaws in the questionnaire. 
But at some point it becomes apparent that it must be frozen so 
that the survey may goforward. Once this point has been reached, 
only minor changes are permissible’ (Francis 1983: 52). Gillieron 
even went so far to say that an ideal questionnaire can be completed 
only after the completion of the investigation (Petyt, 1980:47). 
According to Karl Jaberg and Jacob Jud, editors of the Linguistic 
Atlas of Italy and Southern Switzerland, the requirements of a good 
questionnaire are as follows: 

1. It should include as rich and characteristic a selection as 

possible of the linguistic peculiarities of the dialect region 
to be studied. 
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2. It should represent the cultural circumstances of the 
dialect region to be studied. 


It should guarantee at the same time the spontaneity and 


the indigenousness of the answers on the one hand and 
their comparability on the other. 


(quoted from Francis 1983:53). 


U2 


In this paper, it is attempted to examine whether the question- 
naires administered in the dialect surveys conducted in the tribal belts 
of Kerala satisfy the above conditions. It should be stated at the 
outset that the questionnaires used for the tribal dialect surveys are 
not the actual questionnaires, but only the word lists. The word list 
prepared for the investigation of the tribal languages of South Kerala, 
cannot be evaluated on the basis of the norms approved for the 
preparation of a questionnaire. Generally, the word lists are used 
for the elicitation of lexical items and these lexical items if trans- 
cribed in the phonetic script can be made use of for phonemicisation 
also. In the indirect method of elicitation, these types of word lists 
in which words are selected and arranged very carefully, may be 
productive for the elicitation of lexical items. Though the postal 
questionnaires prepared by the Linguistic Survey of Scotland, 
Edinburgh University, is productive in Scottish English, this indirect 
method cannot be followed in the tribal dialect surveys, since there 
are no educated informants in the tribal groups. Also the non-tribals 
may not be ready to visit the tribal settlements on our behalf. 


The method of giving an English word and asking the investi- 
gator to get the translation in the informant’s dialect, is very 
unproductive and unpleasant. Bhattacharya (1976:109-137) gives 
158 words (items 308-465) related to trees, plants and shrubs. After 
the survey, it was seen that some of the words like hedge, reed, plum, 
olive, hog plum, black berry, rose berry, almond, water melon, 
marigold, China rose etc. have no words in the tribal dialects. 
Infact, some of the items may not be known to the investigator as 
well as to the informant. But some of the items given above seem to 
be famillar in the tribal areas. ‘reed’ (iiRa in Malayalam dialects) is 
a part of the tiibal life. Water melon (Mal. cakkarakkummaatti/ 
vattaykka) is available in most of the places. All these examples 
show that generally all the words are included without any discrimin- 
ation in the word list and no attention is paid to make the meaning 
clear. The investigator should know what to elicit. In the English 
dialect survey, to avoid this confusion, the key word is also given 
For example, sce the following questions: 
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... the female when it stops being a calf ? HEIFER 
(p:.557) 
... that sly animal that is hunted with hounds ? 
FOX (p. 65) 
In a pilot survey we may include all the types of words to test the 
productive items. 


There are two related words ‘stubble’ (ends of grain plants 
left in the ground after harvest and ‘stump’ (part of a tree remaining 
when the trunk has been cut down just above the ground). For 
stubble there is only one dialect word ‘kuRRi’ elicited froma single 
tribal group, Malappandaram, stump has also the same word 
kuRRi from five tribal groups. The dictionary meanings of these 
words (given in the brackets) show that these two words do not 
denote the same thing though there are similarities. Certainly the 
investigator would stumble over these stubble and stump, if he does 
not know the correct meaning and the word to beelicited. Here 
it would be appropriate to use the word stump and ask the investi- 
gator to elicit the stumps of different trees. The same problem can 
be seen in the following entries. See the difference of meaning in 
the same word ‘seed’ when it is used in isolation and in compounds. 


Name of the tribe Word for seed Word for ‘seed of 
| jack fruit’ 

Kanikkar anti/vittu/vita cakkakkuru 

Mala Ullaadan ari cakkakkuru 

Malappulayan ari/vittu cakkakkuruvu 

Malakkuravar ari kuru 

Vettuvar ari kuru 

Mala Adiyar ari cakkayari 

Malappandaaram ari kuru 


(pp. 112, 114) 


The above list shows that the word ‘seed’ has different dialect 
words in different compounds. So the elicitation of dialect words 
for the word ‘seed’ alone will not give a correct picture about the 
nature of dialect differences. The arrangements of words may be 
modified in the following order. 


BECO Ol scvssecvss-s 
jack fruit..........+. 


Is there any cover term for seed? 
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Generally the dialect surveys aim at eliciting the lexical, 
phonological, morphological, syntactical and semantic differences. 
Only rarely, the last two types of differences are included in the 
surveys. The ‘Survey of English Dialects’ has all these types of 
questions in its questionnaire. In addition to these types, another 
type of difference is also noted which can be termed as ‘collocational 
difference’. In Malayalam dialects, though there are two words for 
‘skin’ toliand toolu in different regions, the difference does not 
end there. The ‘toli area’ can have ‘toolu’ in collocation with some 
other word and the ‘toolu area’ can also have ‘toli’ in a different 
context. This area of difference can also be fruitfully exploited in a 
dialect survey. A sample of word list to elicit these types of 
differences is given below. 


skin (of human beings)......... 

Batkof a tree... .:s04 

Elicit the ‘outer coverings’ of the following 
BOGONUL...<.5..520. 

DHNARA ss .200.+ 


Pec eeeses seesee-eee 


The verb ‘peel’ has also this type of difference urikkuka, 
pojikkuka, tolikkuka etc. are used in this sense in almost all regions. 
But the dialect difference lies in the co-occurrence restriction. To 
elicit the meaning of this verb also, we need more than one question 
or word, as it is given below. 


peel the coverings of : 
coconut...... 
banana 


This is just the repetition of the first list fora different 
purpose. The dialect words elicited through the first list can be 


made use of for asking questions in the second phase. It will also 
be helpful to confirm the first answers. 
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In some cases, it would be much productive if we give some 
instructions to the investigators, instead of trying to give the full list 
of words. Inthe word list of Bhattacharya, there is a word ‘louse’ 
for which ‘peenu’ alone is elicited from all the tribal dialects 
(Bhattacharya, 1976:159). But further investigations may show 
that there will be different names for different variation of louse. 
During my field investigations in the tribal areas of Kerala, a 
Thachanadan informant presented ali the varieties and explained to 
me the differences. If we modify our word list based on such infor- 
mation the result would be more helpful in the interpretation of 
differences. The investigator may ask the informant a naming 
type of question to elicit the word for ‘louse’ and then he may 
elicit the names of ‘louse’ inits different stages of growth in the 
following way. 


Names of ‘louse’ in different stages of growth...... 
The result would be: 


louse: different stages of growth 


1 Zz 2 4A 
Thachanadan | iiru iidukkuttippeenu | attuppeenu | peenu 
pigs eee iiru nammalu peenu 


In Malayalam dialects, only three stages are distinguished 
whereas in the tribal speech form of the Thachanadans, there is a 
four way classification. If we adopt this method, the elicitation 
would be much easier and the result would be dependable which can 
also be used in the area of ethnosemantics. This may not be 
applicable to all languages since each language has, and must have 
its own questionnaire (Orton and Dieth, 1962:44). 


Though the word list and the questionnaire in Bhattacharya 
and Orton and Dieth have a subjectwise classification, the nature of 
arrangement is not the same. In the English dialect survey, the 
“title of Book VI is ‘human body’. But here the questions are asked 
not only for the elicitation of the names of body parts, but also the 
terms relating to human body like 


If someone looks steadily in astonishment with his mouth 
open, you say he...... GAPES (under ‘the eye’ p. 76) 
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When I have an apple,....I EAT it. (under ‘the mouth’ p. 77) 
The names of body parts available in this questionnaire and the 


number of questions under each items are given below: 


Name of the body parts 


Number of questions 


1. the head 8 
2. the hair 8 
3,.. the eye 10 
4. the ear and nose of 
5. the mouth 19 
6. the neck and arm 9 
7. the hand . 15 
8. the chest 8 
9. the leg 8 
10. the foot 10 
11. the skin 9 
12. general diseases 5 
13. physical states 20 
14. clothing 26 
Total 162 


The total number of items in Bhattacharya under this heading is 122. 
It is not the number of items which matters but the nature of 
arrangement of words and the nature of questions framed for the 
purpose. Due to lack of clear instructions and proper guidelines 
to the investigator in the questionnaire, a lot of inconsistencies may 
creep in the data. The words elicited for ‘goose berry’ are nellikka 
from some speech forms and nelli from others. We may expect 
these two forms in all the tribal speech forms under investigation, 
since nellikka is a compound word consisting of nelli and kaa. So 
from the elicited data, we will not be able to state that there are two 
variants nellikka/nelli. Other examples of this type are Roosa 
‘rose’/Roosaacceti ‘rose plant’ (p. 137), eRumpu ‘ant’/katiyuRumpu 
‘a variety of ant’/ katteRumpu ‘a variety of ant’/kuunan ‘a variety 
of ant’. The investigators should be instructed very clearly about 
the purpose of the questions to avoid such ‘wrong elicitations’. In 
the English dialect survey questionnaire, each question is marked 
with different symbols to indicate the purpose of the question, like * 
denotes that the word has been inserted for its phonological im- 
portance and must therefore be obtained by the field worker p. = point ~ 
to, Rev. = ‘Reverse question’, ie. a question that asks for the 
meaning or meanings the informant attaches to the word given. In 
the American dialect survey, even the answers are marked with 
different symbols by the investigators to mark the method of 
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elicitation. During the interpretation of the data, it will be helpful, 
if we know how the word was elicited, by suggesting the word to the 
informant or by a direct question. All these precautions will enable 
us to elicit words which can be used for comparative purposes. 


It is an accepted fact that the field workers should be given 
an intensive and uniform training before sending them to the fields. 
Though most of our dialectologists are very much aware of this fact, 
in practice we may not get comparable data in most of the cases. 
Dieth and Orton comments on the importance of a field worker in 
the introduction of the Questionnaire: ‘No matter how well and 
ingeniously the questions are drawn up, a questionnaire will not work 
or produce the desired results unless it is handled by a competent 
field worker’. 
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NOTE ON THE EIGHTEEN CHATRA SANGHAS 


K. V. Kumaraswamy 
Trivandrum 


I, Myths of Commune of Brahmanas about land grant 


Notwithstanding mythologies to the contrary, before Gupta 
period there is no inscription for any land grant to the ritualists. 
Velvikudi copper plate (8th AD) in Tamil Nadu revealed land grant 
to Brahmanas even in the  pre-Pallava (Pre-Kalabhra) period. 
According to mythology before Kumari-kkodu (a hill) at Cape 
Comerin and Pahruli river submerged into the ocean, HQ of 
Pandyas was not shifted to Madurai from a fortified port in the 
east coast (called as Kavatapuram in Valmiki’s Ramayan and 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Manalur in the Great Epic, Korkai in Tamil 
works with indirect support from chronicles of Buddhists of Ceylon 
and Pandya Polis in works of Greek scholars). Before the deluge, 
Pandya ruler Mudhukudumi Peru Vazhuthi donated land to Korran 


in Korkai (Korram means victory. Korravai is Mother goddess, 
interpreted as divinity of victory. Her consert is Korran, taken as 
SIVA) which was alienated by Kalabhras. After defeat of 


Kalabhras, the land was restored to Keeran successor of Korran by 
the victorious ruler of Pandya dynasty. 


Ii, Commune System 


Instead of paying rent to the State, rent from Brahmadeyam 
land will be paid to the Brahmana but the land can never be alien- 
ated by the Brahmana as it is not his private property. Except the 
income from the land Brahmana has no other right over the land. — 
Even if the Brahmana discontinued his service and moved out of 
the place, successor in service would continue to avail of the rent 
from the Brahmadeyam land which continue in the occupation of 
the commune peasant. 
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II. Brahmins communes as agents of Feudal lords 


Pallavas also continued the commune system only though in 
the end of 7th AD Pallavas established large number of communes 
of Brahmanas. From succeeding chola period feudal system deve- 
loped out of the earlier commune system by conversion of local 
chief (who was so far sharing half of the rent collected from land) 
into land lords with private property of land (from which the local 
chief collected the entire rent without sharing with paramount 
authority); similarly communes of Brahmanas, called as Agraharam 
(which were getting rent in the past) secured land as private property 
with right to transfer. There were several instances in which such 
lands were surrendered by the Brahmanas to the local land lords 
(former rent sharing chiefs) in consideration of money advanced by 
such land lords. This led to revolt by peasants in the form of Left 
hand (Idankai) and Right hand (valastikai) conflict. 


IV. Brahmins communes in Cheranadu 


In Kerala there was no such hostility because ‘18 Chatra 
Sanghas’ enjoyed no such right of private property of land and 
technically the land belonged to the whole commune of Brahmanas 
and these 18 Chatra Sanghas were under the control of Sabha of 
Brahmanas of locality. These 18 Chatra Sanghas were a well-knit 
organization throughout Kerala (See TAS II Thiruvalla Plates 
PP 131-207 L. 410 see also LI 14-17 and 517-20, See. TAS III PP 
189-191 L5 and references to Chathirar in unnichirutevi, Unniyachi, 
Unnuyati and Chandrotsavam) From P. 15 of Keralolpathi it is seen 
that they are divided into four Kalakams constituting a council for 
nominating four Rakshapurushas with right tocollect one sixth 
(Shadbhaga) as revenue. The gramas entered into a contract granting 
all the privileges of Brahmanas to those (Chathirar) who bore arms 
as they did so to protect Dharma through Karma (PP 40-41). They 
were bound to enjoy the fruits of the Yagam performed by others 
also (P. 41). (Also see Parthivapuram inscriptions of Ay King 
Karunandatakkan TAS I. I inscriptions of Kandalur, Talaikkulam 
and Karai Kandiswaram, South Indian inscriptions 1. No. 146, II - 
P. 241, TAS II PP 1-6, Kerala society papers series 22 PP 100 ff.) 


V. Hostility of Cholas against Salais 


On the basis of inscriptions of the Pallava and chalukya 
period Prof. M. G. S. Narayanan, Calicut University identified that 
Ghatika is similar to the (veda Pata) salai referred by chera, chola 
and Pandya rulers. There are two principal reasons for the hostile 
attitude of Tamil Kings towards these salais. From the point of 
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view of theology their monotheistic concept of SIVA based on Nyaya 
philosophy of Pasupatas (Raja Gurus of cholas) in the Agama 
tradition is replaced by Trinity of Vaikhanasa tradition of vaidika 
Brahmapas based on eighteen vaidika Puranas. Earlier vaishnavite 
saints of BaktiMargam followed the monotheistic concept of Puranic 
Maha vishnu based on Samkhyam in the Punca ratra tradition and 
were against Trinity mythology in vaidika puranas of vaidika 
Brahmanas who revised avaidika Samkhyam (criticised by Badarayana 
in his Brahma sutra) into vaidika samkhyam in the vaikhanasa 
tradition. Of the eighteen vaidika puranas, puranas of 
vaidika Brahmanas of vaidika saivite sect also adapted the Triad 
form of Parama SIVA and Linkam was also divided into Brahma 
Bhagam, Vishnu Bhagam and Rudra Bhagam. Nampudiris in Kerala 
carried on with Karma Margam and Poorva Mimamsa even after 
Adi Shankaracharya. They did not join any sect of vedanta. Both 
sections of Poorva Mimamsa (1. Kumarila Batta 2. Guru Prabhakaran) 
did not believe in Srushti by Brahma. 


They did not have social contacts with 18 Kulams and did not 
assimilate Puranic divinities or equate vedic divinities with Puranic 
divinities. 


VI. Even in the stage of chera-chola war they were performing 
Yagna for vedic pantheon of 33 without Brahma and not Epic 
pantheon. After 12th AD visishtatvida vedanta sect based on 
vedantam of Sri Ramanuja Acharya introduced worship of Epic 
pantheon in temple traditions. Till then Epic pantheon was wor- 
shipped in ritualistic tradition only. Also six sects of vaidika 
Brahmanas based on 18 vaidika puranas worshipped ShanMata 
divinities. Though they joined BaktiMargam they did not co-exist 
with Punca Dravida Punca Gouda Brahmanas in popular creeds based 
on Samkhyam (Punca ratra tradition), Nyaya vaiseshika and Yoga 
(Agama traditions). Atvida vedanta sect organised on the basis of 
teachings of Adi Shankaracharya attributed kaivalyam to Parama 
SIVA and cholas, under the advice of Raja Gurus of Pasupatas 
supported the Atvida sect in the Kingdoms conquered by them and 
with them vaidika Brahmanas of ShanMata were replaced. However 
in the chola Kingdom itself saivacharyas and Odhuvars flourished. 
Before the consolidation of feudal system Atvida sect co-existed with 
Sidhantins but later the policy of Apa Sudradhikarnam succeeded, 
wherever Sidhantins lost support of rulers. Adi Shankaracharya 
also advocated Apa Sudradhikarnam in his Bhashyam of Badarayana’s 
Brahma sutra and lent support for Manu’s Ruda concept. In terms 
of metaphysics of Poorva Mimamsa, those who followed Karma 
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Margam were Nastikas but because of their faith in vedas they were 
not called so as scholars adopted this yardstick for classifying Nastikas 
and astikas. Before Nampudiris entered temple traditions of ShanMata 
they were worshipping 33 vedic pantheon (without Brahma) but their 
patrons did not perform Yagna for worshipping vedic pantheon - Not 
for Dharmartham but for Kamyortham they performed Yagna. 
Those Nampudiris used Grantha script (introduced in the end of 
7th AD in Pallava Kingdom) for writing Manipravala style of 
Malayalam as well as_ sanskrit - while Vattezhuthu was popular in 
chera Kingdom. Even though Yoga Sutra was presented by 
Patanjali before Nampudiris came to Kerala in Salai Tamil Yoga 
book was learnt as Patanjali’s Yoga system was not followed by 
Siddhas in Tamilakom. Commentators of cankam works also 
revealed three traditions of Yoga system. Thirukkural was the 
earliest Tamil work which referred to Nyaya metaphysics (Alavai 
Nool). Subsequent works like Manimekalai revealed Nyaya sutra of 
Akshapada. However vaidika SIVA Purana reduced Akshapada as 


mythical Vyaghrapada (with eyes in toes). According to mythology 
in vaidika puranas Patanjali and Vyaghrapada witnessed the cosmic 
dance of the Jord and worshipped SIVA. 


VII. Tillthe stage of carving out Sapta Konkan in the 
West coast from Punca Dravida and Punca Gouda area popular 
divinities worshipped were not vedic pantheon, Epic pantheon or 
vaidika ShanMata. Kerala scholars marked the chera-chola war as 
turning point. Just like consolidation of feudalism in the economic 
sphere, in the religious and cultural spheres formation of Sapta 
Konkan marked a new stage in West coast (including Kerala where 
Sri Ramanuja Acharya’s Visishtatvida vedanta sect was not introduced 
and Nampudiris did not switch over to Atvida vedanta sect). Even in 
Sapta konkan area Punca ratra tradition of worshipping Krishna 
continued till Dvidam sect of Vedantam based on teachings of 
Madhvacharya (13th AD) entered the temples of Krishna cult in the 
Punca ratra tradition based on pre-classical samkhyam (However 
scholars teach classical Sankhya and not applied metaphysics as 
revealed in Bhagavata Purana, Vishnu Purana and Epics). A false 
notion is sustained as if after souraseni speakers came into contact 
with Aryan speakers Vrishni kulam tradition evolved as vedic 
vaishnavite sect and Dwaraka temple as well as Bes Nagar temple 
belonged to that vaidika tradition. Bita Linkam and linkam in the 
Pasupatinath temple (Nepal) with five heads and Somanath temple 
provided archealogical support for Nyaya philosophy of Pasupatas 
from whose ranks Cholas took Raja Gurus. With Nyaya school of 
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thought Atvidam sought co-existance in 10th AD. Also what strabo 
said of Devi shrine at Cape Comerin was everlooked and Tamils 
history distorted to sustain the notion that War Goddess - Durga - 
Korravai and evil spirits haunting Banyan tree (Proto SIVA) were 
worshipped till Aryans introduced triad form of Linkam SIVA and 
UMA from the stage, Battarahas in Harsha Kingdom moved out of 
Harsha empire after the emperor switched over to Buddhism. The 
course of religious development is distorted in this way because 
revisions are sought to be made in the current veda + Agama 
tradition in order to align with Nampudiri’s Tantra tradition of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadeva (after consolidation of feudal system). 
Actually Brahma worship is not popular in temple traditions. Yet 
the concept is used to relegate samkhyam based vasudeva and 
Nyayam based SIVA, inherited by Tamils and adapted in Siddhantam 
as Yogi’s tradition with a view to upgrade Brahma. 


VIII. Economic Basis 


For cholas specifically there isa more important economic 
basis for their hostility to the salais. From 10th AD cholas were 
promoters of feudal system and defenders of right of private property 
of land of landlords. They supported Atvida vedanta sect which 
recognised Kaivalyam of SIVA and in all other Kingdoms conquired 
by cholas vaidika Brahmanas of ShanMata based on 18 Vaidika puranas 
were replaced with Smarthas. Because cholas defended the right of sale 
of commune land many vaidika Brahmanas switched over to Atvida 
vedanta sect. Adi Shankaracharya’s Soonyavadam successfully chall- 
enged the Soonya vadam of Buddhism but success over vaidika 
Brahmanas of ShanMata was gained not on the basis of sound meta- 
physics. Advantage of feudal system over the commune system 
fecilitated transformation of sectarian vaidika Brahmanas to Atvida 
vedanta sect wherever rulers did not put obstacle against cholas, 
several Chola Kings like Raja Raja, Rajendra, Rajadhi Raja and 
Kulothunga used title “‘Kandalur Salai Kala marutharulina chola’’. This 
is the first mentioned military achievement in their Prasasthy. From 
the points of view of these cholas, Brahmanas are not loosers indi- 
vidually as they secure even the right to dispose of the land. From 
TAS I. PP. 163-4 it is seen that Raja Raja changed the name of 
Sri. Vellabhapuram Salai into Raja Raja Salai. This change of 
name also signifies change to feudal system by putting end to the © 
“18 Chatra Sanghas’’. If Cholas succeeded in liquidating these ‘18 
Chatra Sanghas’’ history of Kerala will be different. Kerala Warrior 
Chiefs were backing up these “18 Chatra Sanghas”. If the opening 
sentences of Prasasthy of Raja Rajais read together with the title 
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“Kandalur Salai Kalamarutharuline Chola’ the significance will be 
evident. “Hlvunsepn HHoseHb Sot4HCH 9 AMsmwQwosr’’? (Nilama- 
kalum tirumakalum tanakkee urimaiyena) make it clear that the 
Chola claimed sole right over land. First phrase means, Bhumidevi 
when taken in the religious sense but the last word “2_fomw’?’ 
(Urimai ‘right’) clearly establishes his claim of right over land. In 
the historical context none can deny that he converted the commune 
into feudalism ie., commune property into private property. Of 
course when the dispossessed peasants revolted he solved it by organi- 
sing private standing army called as “Gas2ruiucmr.”’ (Veelaippatai) 
for commercial guilds, guilds of craftsmen and even for service 
with King of Ceylon. Land grants to the Chiefs of such 
“Goudoruiuicmt.’” (Veelaippatai) again became property with private 
rights. Commune peasants were reduced asserjs without defacto 
right of occupation. 


IX. If the feeding of Brahmanasis merely stopped there is 
no military achievement and Chola kings cannot proudly take it as 
a title*. Only religious and economic significance can truely reflect 
the historical development. Manipravala form of Kshatra is Chatra. 
Perusal of Gundert’s Keralolpathi (New Edition) will pave way for 
clear understanding of Chathirar as ‘a peculiar section of armed 
Brahmins’. Even cognate words, according to Dr. L.A. Ravi 
Varma, Rama Varma Research Institute Bulletin XI.I.PP. 13-32 
‘definitely points to a military tradition’. Atteer Krishna phisharodi, 
Kerala Caritam, i1.(1925)PP 43-5, stresses the military character of the 
Institution. ‘Brahmakshatra’ is based on the parasurama mythology. 
Prof. Elamkulam rightly concluded that cattar were brahmins of 
Salai with military training and arms. Prof. MGS Narayanan was 
also right when he identified Salai with Ghatika on the basis of the 
inscriptions of the pallava and Chalukya Kingdoms. 


X. Mythology of the Kadamba ruler Mayurasarma, a noble 
brahmana, taking to arms as Mayuravarma against rulers supporting 
antivedic sects and several inscriptions pointed out by the Calicut 
University professor will convince all, of the military nature of 
‘18 Chatra Sanghas’ and why Cholas treated it as great military 
achievement and took it as first title for them. Early Pallava kings 
also seized enemy’s Gatika and the grant notes that as an act of 


military distinction. 


*On account of this religious and economic significance the Chera, Ay 
and other warrior Chiefs of Kerala committed their forces to defend this 
institutions which was liquidated by the Cholas, 
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XI. Spread of Islam by Moguls, Christianity by Portughese 
are described at times as an act of sword in hand as against the 
missions sent by Ashoka. But Indian history or Kerala History 
keeps the ‘18 Chatra Sanghas’ out of focus. However Jains did 
not underplay this feature. Udyotanasuri from Jalor (Rajasthan) 
in his prakrit work of 8th AD, Kuvalayamala ridiculed these armed 
Brahmanas (Val Nampi of Keralolpathi) Aryan Brahmin settlements 
of so called Bhargava or Parasurama Brahmanasformed part of a 
chain of settlements on the west coast from Bhrgukacha in Gujarat 
to Parthivapuram in Kerala from the Gupta period. Tamil 
Anthanars iike Nakkeran, Baranan and Kapilan are different sort 
altogether as they follow yogis and not Rsis tradition. Even as 
Jains, they confined using Tamil as mediumof Jains religion. After 
their reconversion to Saiva religion also they continued the use of Tamil 
and not Sanskrit. However they were good scholars in Sanskrit 
though they had no notion that Sanskrit was superior te Tamil in 
any way. Therefore Tamil Pathikams were used in Saiva temples. 
Now Smarthas or other Brahmanas who upgrade Brahma want. 
Sanskrit only and not Tamil or Odhuvars with Tamil Vedas etc. ie. 
pure vedism or vedic. Fundamentalism and linguistic fundamentalism, 
notcomposite traidition of Vedas and Agamas for promotion 


of value sprintual development on the metaphysical basis 18 Sanghas 
and constituents. 


XII. The 18 Sanghas of Cathirar include six vaiyakarana, 
six Prabhakara and six Bhatta, altogether 18 group dividing 
the seats of attached hostels equally among the Pakaliyacaranam, 
Taithariyacaranam and Talavakaracaranam, the three schools of 
thoughts. 5 Chattar had to certify that applicant is competent 
as Vaiyakarana, Mimausaka and Prohita and ffor  trairaja 
Vyavahara or practice in 3 Kingdoms of Chera, Chola and Pandya. 
In several inscriptions “Trairaja Ghatika madhyastha’ is found. 
Of the above three schools of thought two sections of Poorva 
Mimamsa promoted by Guru Prabhakaran and Kumarila Bhatta are 
obvious. The third did not belong to uttra Mimamsa. With their 
own distinct recension (White Yajur) of Vedas, in the stage of 
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declining antivedic sects, they recognised Atharva Veda also (While 
others recognised only three vedas) and performed Yagna to SIVA 
as Supreme God, in contrast with Uttra Mimamsa elevating 
Narayana on the basis of revising the Great Epic with the addition of 
Narayaneeyam. Kaundinya and Kasyaba Gotras belonged to Talava- 
kara Caranam that brahminised the Pasupatas. Ritualists with 
Yajur Veda black recension brahminised the Bhagavatas in the later 
Gupta period and performed Yagna to Mahavishnu of Punsaratra 
tradition. In the Vedas there is authority for Karma Margam and 
Jnana Margam and for Bakti Margam there is no authority in Vedas. 
Bakti Margam was promoted inthe Agama tradition, subsequently 
these sectarian ritualists gave up Yagna and joined with temple 
traditions. In Kerala Nampudiris did not come over to temple 
traditions till the carving out of Sapta’ Konkan. Cheranadu and 
Malainadu became Kerala with Manipravalam style of Malayalam 
replacing Malainadu dialect (Vazhakku) of Tamil. 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


REVIEW 


BHAASAA PATHANANNAL- (C. L. Antony, 1980. 
N. B.S. Ratiavarm ‘Re. 12/- 


(Review which formed the theme of an earlier address for releasing 
the book of Prof. C. L. Antony, on 30-3-80 at Trichur.) 


V. I. Subramoniam 
ISDL, Trivandrum 


The book Bhaasgaa Pathananna! has thirteen articles of which 
the last one in English is on L. V. R. Iyer, delivered at Cochin. Two 
of the initial articles are on literary evaluation (a) Takalii’s randu 
Itanfali and Vallatto]’s Virasringala, in which one can find a 
balanced appreciation of a leading novelist and one of the well 
known poets, in a language which is direct and simple and an 
approach which is temperate and pleasantly critical. The two articles 
are neither fulsome praise of which the critical world has several 
examples of outright rejection which 1s also not infrequent. Again 
these two articles will bear witness to the fact that C. L. A. can 
competently handle literary subjects as he does grammatical subjects. 
Out of the remaining nine, two are on historical topics vira vanitha 
on Umayamma Raani and Kolla varsha aarampham, the beginings of 
Kollam Era., which are readable. Another is on the systematic 
and programmatic recording of the acquisition of language by 
Malayali children. Perhaps it is, if not the earliest, at least one of 
the earliest attempt on this topic which is not general and at the 
sametime, not thoroughly documented and yet is informative. The 
remaining seven articles are on Grammatical or Philological topics 
which are of special interest to us. In this language oriented articles 
a few brilliant flashes ahead of his time are noticeable. Of which 
I can list at least five: 


(1) His detection of dentalisation of the alveolar nasals 
before the change of nasal stop to nasal nasal, not noticed by Kerala 
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paanini asa differentiating feature between Tamil and Malayalam, 
is one. V.I. Subramoniam made out. that point in 1973 which 
appeared in the Proceedings of the Third Conference of Dravidian 
Linguistics published by the Karnataka University, Dharwar in 1975 
but, later, he found out that a similar point has been noted by C.L.A. 
in his Bhaagayum Pathanavum published earlier when C. L. A. was 
alive. 


(2) The importance of dialects in solving the genetic question 
as to whether Malayalam has branched of from Middle Tamil or as 
a sister of Tamil is another. Those who are familiar with the literary 
language have not taken seriously the study of dialects because of 
a feeling that itis the speech of the illiterate masses and hence 
corupt and vulgar. When many hundreds of Janguages have no written 
literature because they have not evolved a script of their own like 
Malayalam or Singalese or adopted a neighbouring script like Tulu 
has done, by adopting the script of Kannada, the forms of these 
languages have helped in reconstruction of which some of them are 
archaic and hence valuable. The general tendency to dismiss 
unwritten languages as degenerate has been replaced by an open 
mindedness to examine each language written or unwritten with a view 
to find out its usability to history and pre-history. A similar situation 
has arisen as far as the dialects of a single language - Malayalam are 
concerned. Against the general view that the Janguage of the 
Pulayas is corrupt and therefore useless, for the study of Malayalam 
it is now widely accepted that for the early features of the Dravidian 
languages like Tamil, Malayalam, or Kannada it is the language 
of the untouchables which bear rare features which will be helpful 
for reconstruction. 


The genetic question which was a point of passionate discussion 
between scholars can be solved by taking into consideration the 
impact of the Tribal languages, Tulu and Kannada and even Telugu 
because the Nambudiri’s before migrating to Kerala from the South 
Canara seems to have occupied the Godhavari region. Also the 
Vijayanagara conquest of the South which made Telugu speakers to 
migrate to Kerala and Tamil Nadu isa point to be noted. Hence 
the contact with Telugu cannot be ruled out or minimised. The 
development of dialects and their peculiar features which are 
neglected in the standard language has been well realized by C.L.A. 
earlier than many of the classical philologist of Malayalam. Of 
course his article in the book, ‘Malayala Saahitya Charitram 
Prastaanahfaliluute’ hasan intemperate use of language which is 
unusual of him which is later modified in other articles to one of 
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acceptable moderation and presentation. Also C.L. A. realized that 
Malayalam includes not only the literary language but also the various 
dialects -.a realization which is very healthy and sound, The literary. 
language of Malayalam is, not unilingual but has a double based. 
grammar, Malayalam and Sanskrit. No rule framed is comprehensive 
and all have exceptions. Some times the rules cancel each other, 
especially in Sandhi because it has to cover two languages Malayalam. 
and Sanskrit which belong to two different families with differences 
in grammatical structure. The M.A. students of Malayalam will 
kaow that they are not studying a single language but two, and not 
infrequently Sanskrit has caused trouble to them. If we realize that 
elite literature is double based, the position of dialects will get 
automatic recognition and importance. 


(3) The third brilliant guess of C. L. A. is to make. use of 
linguistic. features. for placing a literature in a particular area if it. is 
not. known, or is not mentioned In ‘iaanamuttu maala’ he effectively. 
makes. use. of the linguistic features of eastern parts of Ernakulam 
Dt. to place it there, as a possible place of origin though Trichur. 
isthe, centre of Suriyaani. Catholic Christians. This method has. 
been. successfully made use. of for Malayalam_ especially. for 
Raamacaritam independent of C. L. A. and:in. other languages of the. 
world, much earlier. 


(4) Anotherimportant fact noted by C:L.A. is-the imperative: 
plural verbs, as in oottu ceyyuvin which is a remnant of the. fact, 
that the Malayalam finite verbs had once person, number and gender 
marking devices. One instance of a first person singular ending 
finite verb is found in that article, which C; L. A. has missed’ but I’ 
have located. The conjugated nouns vantavan, pooyava! still used in 
Modern Malayalam and the nominal predicates which still use person, 
number and gender just as in ava iva: ‘they(are) these’. avan nallavan, 
aval paanaatti, the survival of person, number, gender markers in 
Malayalam dialects even today, for instance Mangalore Malayalam, 
will also confirm that the finite verbs had person, number, gender- 
which has been gradually lost in Malayalam. 


(5S) Finally. the most important point, made out by. C.L.A. is, 
the typologising. of Grammar. in. Malayalam, and Sanskrit. which 
merits detailed discussion. He has. classed Paaniniiyam grammar as: 
inferential or. better postulationa], The Grammar of Gundert. as.” 
descriptive.and that of Kerala Paangini as developmental. (historical). 
The grammar of Seshagiri Prabhu as. standard or prescriptive. The 
example for.comparative gsammars is the.one. by Caldwell. He has. 
argued that the. postulational grammar of Paanini. adopted by, 
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A. R. Raja Raja Varma in his first: edition and later abandoned. in: his 
second edition: is not based on usage. Indeed such. a criticism, has-been 
levelled against by one of the critics of Paanini especially by Whitney 
who: adopted a statistical method of finding out which form or usage 
is. most frequent and then formulated rules and exceptions, Also 
in India we have a strong Paaniniiyan school, and a conglomerate of 
non-Paépiniiyan schools popular with the Jains. and Buddhists. 
They are at least six in number. Most of them are functional 
and are based'on examples. Descriptive grammars based on texts or 
on spoken language forms are preferable but they too have defects, 
in not exemplifying all rules or inadequately exemplifying some 
rules and providing exceptions to rules because the material’ is 
drawa from:several layers of language. What is available or what 
can be posited though not available is not its concern. The Generative: 
Transformationists have demonstrated this fact for which they are 
jocularly described as ‘the greatest contributors to discovery 
procedures’ though this theory is against discovery procedures but 
in actuality, it provides for it. The historical and comparative 
grammars are also based largely on attested facts though here and 
there reconstructed forms are posited which are minimal but cannot 
be abundant. The prescriptive grammars are also based on observed 
facts and hence limited in their use, because they will classify 
the exceptions as unacceptable because the rules do not permit 
them. This outlook will not be acceptable to all, though some will 
follow this. In India the Hindu’s shared this view for grammati- 
cality where as, the non Hindus — Christians and Muslims in their 
literature made use of the colloquials which are generally acceptable 
toa majority of people in both communities. The former starts 
from above and goes down. The latter is from below to above. 
If this is understood the outlook of almost all grammars is not con- 
tradictory or cancelling each other but complementary. Function 
defines the form of the Grammar and each one of the Grammars 
has the excus2 for its existence. 


Finally in some articles C. L. A. has slipped due to want of 
facts or want of interpretative tools or due to oversight. The 
articles on the etymology of rantu and ompatu is one. During his 
life time I had correspondence with him, and I don’t remember what 
his reaction was. rantu according to him was due to meta-analysis 
muppattirantu ‘32’ where rantu after i occurs which according to 
C.L. A was the cause of irantu to become rantu. If so, why this 
was not analogised in irunuuRu ‘200’ irupatu ‘20’ etc. irantu due 
to the syllabification, ending with the double consonant in the 
second syllable might be an attractive explanation. Similarly onpatu 
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from tompatu is a case of meta-analysis according toC. L.A. But 
tonnuuRu tollaayiram as against onpatu will indicate that, on— and 
tontu, tollu are suppletive bases. The former meaning ‘one’ and 
the later meaning ‘gap’ instead of explaining them due to meta- 
analysis. We should be fair to a scholar while criticising him taking 
into consideration his time and place, the publications available to 
him etc. And hence we will not go further on this point. 


To sum up C. L. A. was thorough as a researcher narrow in 
selecting his topic, deep in the collection of facts and honest in 
presentation. All these are qualities of an academic don and we 
have, one in him. Perhaps availability of afew more will do a lot 
for standard - setting in Malayalam research and we hope soon this 
void will be filled up. 


international Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


REVIEW 


CANKA ILAKKIAP PORUTKALANCIYAM 


(Vol. I & II) (Ed.) R. Sarangapani, Tamil University, Tanjavur 
1986, PP. XVI + 562 + 603. Price Rs. 250/— each. 


L. Gloria Sundramathy 
University of Kerala 


A Porutkalaficiyam or subject index of Sangam literature is a 
long felt need in the field of Tamilology. Even though studies on 
Sangam literature had started ever since the publications of the 
standard editions of eminent scholars iike U. Ve. Saminathaiyar, 
C. V. Damotharam Pillai and S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, no serious attempt 
has been made to prepare and publish basic reference works 
like coacordances, subject indexes etc. for the earliest anthologies 
produced ina non-Sanskritic language in India. We havea few 
word indexes like canka Ilakkiyaccollakarati (Vol. I) by Thandapani 
Desikar, Pre-Pallavan Tamil Index of N. Subramanian and palan- 
tamil collakarati of the French Institute, Pondicherry. Efforts to 
prepare word indexes were made by different agencies in the past. 
The Tamil Department of the Kerala University had undertaken 
such a project inthe fifties under the guidance of late Prof. 
S. Vaiyapuri Pillai. This was later expanded and completed by Prof. 
V. 1. Subramoniam anda few of them were already published. All 
these were done for words with accent on grammatical categori- 


sation. 


The glossaries, subject indexes etc. provided in the editions of 
scholars like U. Ve. Saminathaiyar, E. V. Anantha Ramaiyar and 
S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, apart from other uses are also useful in referring 
to the subject matter of the Sangam literature to some extent. 
We have many theses and countless books written on the Sangam 
literature. But the basic reference works like a dictionary of 
content units, motif index, glossary of literary conventions have not 
been completed. Even in the field of textual criticism with the 
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exception of those editions prepared by S. Vaiyapuri Pillai and 
U. Vé. Saminathaiyar better editions for Sangam literature are yet 
to come. 


It is a healthy sign that the Tamil University of Thanjavur at 
its very inception has undertaken certain projects like editing of 
Sangam anthologies and the preparation of Porutkalanciyam for 
Sangam literature. An edition of Kuruntokai has already appeared 
and now we have the first two volumes of Canka Ilakkiyap 
Porutkalanciyam. For early Tamil, the grammar, Tolkappiyam and 
the Sangam classics are the two eyes and any reference work on these » 
will always be welcomed by scholars. 


The term ‘Porutkalaiciyam’ evokes great expectations in our 
minds. We expect the whole poetic content of the Sangam poems 
involving both extrinsic and intrinsic materials constituting the poem 
to be presented under easily accessible items or content units. The 
task is not as simple as it may appear. So before reviewing this 
work, it is necessary to pinpoint certain important factors regarding 
the complex scheme involved in the idea of a Porutkalanciyam. To 
accomplish such a work of great dimension as this we require many 
preliminary studies. 


Poetry isa structure of structures, It has many different 
strata interlocking each other to form a compact whole. Only 
through an analysis which can help us to identify these strata, to 
observe the units of each stratum and also to bring out the interaction 
of the different strata successfully we can evolve a suitable scheme 
of units which will more or less thoroughly represent the poetic 
content of Sangam literature. It should be borne in mind that an 
analysis of a single stratum can never bring out the units which 
belong to the other strata and that the units of a particular stratum 
will never be complete without a proper grasp of the units of the 
other strata. For instance, without a proper knowledge of the 
underlying literary traditions and the social and political milieu of 
the poems, even a word level analysis cannot be accomplished 
satisfactorily. 


One of the positive aspects of this Porutkalaiciyam is that it 
has devised a clear cut methodology for collecting the data. Nouns 
are selected as the indicators of poru] or signified (the objects 
represented in the poems). Among the six traditional categories of 
nouns such as poru! (object), itam (Place), kalam (time), cinai (parts 
of an object) kunam (quality) and tolil (action) the first four 
categories are given more importance than the last two which are also 
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included whenever they stand for denoting some aspect of ethics, 
culture or civilization (Ref. to methodology (1) given under the 
editor’s introductory note). As a result, we get personal names, 
names of plants, animals and other objects, place names, names of 
seasons and time, names of body parts of the objects (both gender 
and non-gender) and other names of significance. Such nouns or 
content-words are listed as head-words in the Porutkalaficiyam in 
alphabetical order. Each head word is given as an article. Under 
each head word all the poetic passages in which it occurs are 
paraphrased (urai vivaranam) and the places of occurrences are given 
within brackets. For instance, under the word ‘katal’ (sea) all the 
poetic passages referring to katal are collected anthology-wise and 
presented in a paraphrase form with places of occurrence within 
brackets. The thoroughness with which the data is collected and 
presented is a laudable aspect of this Porutkalaficiyam. 


The details found are of immense importance to the scholars 
working in the various fields. Besides being poetry par excellence, 
Sangam literature is a repertory of ancient culture and civilization. 
So far, we do not have a basic reference work of this kind for Sangam 
literature giving exhaustive paraphrases of the poetic references of 
the content wordsin Sangam literature, with actual places of 
occurrence. This want is admirably met by the work under review. 


It is not out of place to evaluate the success of this work in 
listing the literary conventions of the Sangam poems in this format. 
It is only when we approach this Porutkalanciyam for some units of 
literary convention such as the names of tinai and turai of the poems 
and the names denoting the hero of the Akam poems, we are 
baffled to see that they are found missing. The reason for this 
omission is apparent. More emphasis is given to the culture bound 
words than to the words which are relevant to the Sangam literary 
tradition. 


In his review of the first volume of Porutkalaniciyam Ma. ra. 
Po. Gurusamy while admiring the work is also critical for its 
omission of certain relevant items like iraicci, Ullurai, mutal, 
karu, Uripporul, tipaika!, turaikal etc. His criticism cannot be 
easily dismissed though the editor of this work in his reply? to the 
above criticism has stated that what was found in the text of the 
poems were given importance. One can agree with the editor about 
the fact that the above mentioned words which are terminologies 
found in the apparatus of Poetics do not actually occur in the text 


1 & ? Tamilkkalai Vol. IV Kalai 1 and 2 March, June 1986 published by 
Tamil University, Thanjavur. 
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of the poems. But words like ‘Oran’ which recur in the text should 
not have been missed.? A subject index of Sangam literature should 
have special emphasis on atleast the three units of poetry namely 
mutal, karu, uripporu] and the generic terms attributed to the 
characters of the Akam poetry like tran, kanavar maka}, koticci 
etc. and similar aspects which can be easily identified even in the word 
level. But unfortunately the compiler has not given proper emphasis 
to this aspect which becomes evident in his omission of the terms 
Gran and kanavar maka]. The words koticci and kajai which 
sometimes refer to the heroine of kurifici region and the hero of palai 
region respectively are not given separate entries but mixed up with 
the general term koticci referring to the women folk of kurinci and 
kalai which stands fora hero. These terms should have given 
separate entries. 


Some provisions should have been made within the analytical 
procedure adopted in the Porutkalaficiyam to include all such import- 
ant words which do not manifest in the word level in the text 
itself but are relevant to the study of Sangam literature. The 
question as to whether there is any objective method by which the 
literary convention of both Akam and Puram poetry, their cate- 
gories like turai, kalan, kiJavi etc. and their terminologies could be 
brought under the corpus of the present study is doubtful. 


One simple solution to this problem is to give equal attention 
to the colophones which were not taken for consideration in the 
present listing except for the names of the patrons in Puram poems. 
Though the editor has claimed in his introductory note that the names 
of tinai and turai of the puram poems were also accounted for 
(P. [X-Vol I) the absence of entries like ‘kafici’ (tinai) ‘iyanmol)’ 
(turai) etc. is contrary to his claim. The omission of colophones 
from the corpus of analysis may be due to the suspicion that they are 
of later origin but this omission resulted in the absence of many 
terms relevant to the Sangam literary tradition such as the names of 
tinal, turai, kalan etic. It is only through the colophones much 
which is implied in the poem becomes evident. Colophones of the 
Akam poems expose the underlying scheme of poetic tradition and 
hence many terms relevant to the Sangam literary tradition can be 
collected from the colophones. A separate volume on Akam and 
Puram traditions is worth publishing. 


No problem will arise in the process of incorporating the 
necessary materials from the colophones. The general methodology 


“The omission of the word ‘iran’ is also pointed out by Ma. ra. po. 
Gurusamy in the above mentioned review. 
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of collecting the nouns can be applied here also and by which the 
names of tinai, turai and characters can be collected. Other aspects 
like kaJan (situation) such as veri, ircerippu etc. and kirru 
(utterance) like varaivu katatal, celavuvilakkal etc. can also be 
derived from the sentence structure by some kind of nominalising 
rules. Just as the entry, ‘arattotunirral’ given in the first volume is 
derived from the verbal clause ‘arattotuninren’ which is found in 
the text of the poems similar verbal clauses/phrases which are 
abundant in the colophones can be nominalised as varaivu malital, 
vayil nertal etc. and included as head words. 


The inclusion of colophones under the corpus of analysis will 
bring to light many aspects of poetic convention. For example, a 
careful listing of all the occurrences of arattotunilai may yield 
atleast the following classes of informations. 


I. The situations which prompted arattotunilai (like veri, alar, 
notumalar varaivu etc.) 

II. The characters involved in arattotunilai like addresser, 
addressee etc. 


III. Different stages of arattotunilai such as the heroine 
revealing her relationship with the hero to the maid, the 
maid revealing it to the foster-mother and the foster-mother 
to the mother. 


IV. Different modes of arattotunilai like direct and indirect 
modes of addresses. 


VY. Total number of poems which fall under this situation. 
(Of course this involves thorough collection and indepth 
analysis) 

When we scrutinise the different entries given in the Porutka 
Janciyam, we feel that much improvement could have been made 
in the following areas. 


I. Paraphrasing could have been more consistent and concise. 
This would have helped the compiler especially in processing 
the data and (II) Information given under each entry could 
have been classified, ordered and given under suitable 
captions. 


An anthology—wise order is followed in the Porutkalaficiyam 
to present the data under each entry. This results in needless dupli- 
cation. For instance, under the entry ‘katal’ (sea) asimple detail, 
such as, referring to sea as surrounding the earth or comparing the 
huge army of the king to the sea are repeated more than a dozen 
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times. By classifying, ordering and arranging the data such dupli- 
cations could have been avoided in the descriptive format, while 
carefully retaining all the occurrences. Ina literature which is full 
of formulae and recurrent motifs as this, a proper classification of 
the data will help us to simplify the huge amount of material 
collected uader each entry to afew basic motifs. After having 
classified, ordered and arranged the data, suitable captions could 
have been given and presented clearly. An entry with a descriptive 
format ie., the long array of paraphrases of passages classified: 
re—ordered and presented with suitable captions will be of much help 
to the reader in finding out the necessary details quickly. 

In spite of the enormous work done on thecoilection of 
material, little effort was made to process the data leaving the descri- 
ptive format as a-mere collection of data. This causes much diffi- 
culty to the reader who has to go through many pagesto collect a 
simple information. For instance, if one wants to know whether 
there were any leaves used in the ancient marriage ceremonies, he 
has to read the descriptive format of more than four pages given 
under the head word ‘ilai’ (leaf) to locate it. The merit of this 
Porutkalaiciyam asa useful reference work would have been much 
enhanced if only the data had been properly processed. 

(UI) In editing a Porutkalaiciyam of Sangam literature 
a few aspects related to language deserve special attention. One is 


the nature of Janguage in general and the nature of poetic language 
in particular and the other is the antiquity of Sangam literature. 


Language is full of synonyms, homonyms, metonymies, 
metaphors, euphemisms etc. which make the relationship between 
the word (sign) and its meaning (signified) less direct and transparent, 
more oblique and ambiguous. Poetry organises and tightens the 
language and makes full use of such categories. Moreover, Sangam 
literature dates back to the beginning of the Christian era and the 
language of Sangam literature is quite unfamiliar to the modern 
reader. . 

Any reference work such as this PorutkaJanciyam which is 
based on the vocabulary of Sangam literature should make the 
following provisions: 

i. All the synonyms and indirect expressions should be brought 
under a head word which is a familiar word among the 
synonyms. Under this word all the synonyms could be - 
presented alphabetically. At the same time reference to 


this head word should also be made under each synonym 
wherever it occurs alphabetically. Poetic references and 
paraphrases of the poetic passages cf each reference could 
be given under respective synonyms. | : 
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ii. In selecting the head word when all the synonymous words 
or phrases are unfamiliar, a more common and familiar 
word may be preferred even if it does not occur in the text. 
of Sangam literature. This method was used by U. Ve 
Saminathaiyar in his glossaries. For example, the name 
‘Intiran’ (Lord Indra) does not occur in Puranantru but 
the glossary of purananiru (U. Ve. Ca. edition) has this 
word with its poetic reference (Puram 241) along with the 
actual word ‘Viccirattatakkai netiyGn’ found in the text 
(Puram 241). This method followed by U. Vé. Saminathaiyar 
giving both the actual word found in the text and the more 

common familiar word which may be derived from the 
commentary would be more sensible, useful and practical. 


3 S. Vaiyapuri Pillai has followed the first method in the 
glossary of cahka Ilakkiyam (Ed). For example, besides giving all 
the synonyms of the name Intiran alphabetically with poetic 
references he has brought all the synonyms available in Sangam 
literature under the word Intiran which is a more familiar word. 


But the method followed in this Porutkalaficiyam is rather 
confusing. For example, there is no method by which all the 
references to Intiran could be collected from this Porutkalaficiyam. 
As the word Intiran is found in paripatal, we get this word as an 
entry. Under this head word Intiran, paraphrases of three passages 
from paripatal and their respective poetic ocurrences are given where 
the actual word Intiran occurs. The synonyms of Intiran such as 
‘Amarar Celvan’, ‘Ayiraikanninan’, ‘Aiyirunirrumeynayanattavan’ 
etc. though given entries in different places in alphabetical order 
with complete poetic references and respective paraphrases, lack of 
cross references keep the reader uninformed. If only all these words 
were listed under the familiar word Intiran with suitable cross 
references the reader would have been much benefited. 


The editor’s preference for Sangam vocabulary (method 15 
editor’s introductory note) is understandable but provision shouid 
have been made to present the entries easily accessible to the reader. 
Poets rarely name an object. They very often describe it and prefer 
novel expressions resulting in a host of names to denote a particular 
object. We get nearly thirty two synonyms for Civan (Lord Siva) but 
the word Civan is absent in Sangam literature. Insuch cases, a reader 
will be unable to use this Porutkalaiiciyam for collecting the available 
data as they are given under unfamiliar terms or head words. The 
editor of this Porutkalaiciyam has preferred the method of 
listiag all the synonyms in a later volume probably in the 
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last one along with other appendices. Such indexes when 
prepared could be done with greater utility by including the 
familiar non-Sangam word to make the Porutkalanciyam 
more useful and practical. The non-Sangam vacabulary may be 
marked by some symbol. The method of grouping the synonyms 
undera familiar word asit was done inthe glossary of canka 
Ilakkiyam (S. V. P. edition) will be more practical. 


IV. The editor’s introductory note is incomplete. 


A work as voluminous as a Porutkalaiciyam should be fur- 
nished with a good introduction in which not only the methodology 
be discussed but also, the problems faced in working it out, the 
limits of its scope and other useful hints for further work in this 
line should also be given. But the introduction is too brief to 
include all these aspects except for a few hints on methodology. 


Work experience counts much and sharing it with fellow 
scholars through such introductions will surely illuminate many 
areas of unexplored research. 


The first two volumes of this immense work have been com- 
pleted admirably within a short span of time. The imperfections 
pointed out in this review can certainly be rectified. No doubt, 
this isa pioneering work in the line of content-based analysis of 
Sangam literature and the completion of this project will enlighten 
us On many aspects of Sangam literature which is the rock bottom 
of Tamil why Dravidian literature. 
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